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Survey of the World 


At a meeting of the Re- 
publican Congressmen 
of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, on the 15th, among those. pres- 
ent were Senator Spooner and Repre- 
sentative Babcock, who had recently come 
from Washington.. General press dis- 


The Tariff and 
Trust Questions 


patches and special telegrams announced 
on the following morning that in this 
meeting the intention of the President to 
call a special session of the new Con- 
gress in March, for a revision of parts of 
the tariff, had been disclosed. He still 
desired, it was said, the appointment of 


a permanent Tariff Commission, but 
thought that some changes in the tariff 
should be made without delay. The in- 
formation was said to have been given by 
Mr. Babcock. He has since asserted, 
over his signature, that it was all a mis- 
take and that he was not authorized to 
speak for the President. The story 
caused much surprise in Washington, 
where it appears to be understood in 
Cabinet circles that the President is op- 
posed to any revision of the tariff in the 
near future, and does not now intend to 
call a special session for any purpose. It 
is reported that he has said as much as 
this to many who have called upon him. 
For some days past he has been camping 
out and hunting bears near Smedes, in 
the wild country north of Vicksburg. 
Mr. Babcock told his associates that he 
himself was in favor of revision. They 
desired to support him for Speaker, but 
he declined in favor of Mr. Cannon, of 
Illinois, for whom the delegation. will 
vote, and whose election is now said to 
be a foregone conclusion.—Speaking at 
the banquet of the Board of Trade of 
Springfield, Mass., last week, Senator 
Depew said: 


“We are quite willing to admit that the 
time has arrived when friends of protection . 
should readjust the schedules to existing con- 
ditions, in a way which only they can do it, so 
as to neither check nor alarm our manufac- 
turing interests, nor to disturb our markets, 
nor to threaten our labor.” 


But this should first be done, he said, 
along the lines-of reciprocity. There 
should be reciprocity with Cuba; but the 
pending treaties with other nations pro- 
vided for too large a reduction of our tar- 
iff duties —It is reported that the Presi- 
dent in his message will ask for. addi- 
tional legislation relating to Trusts, in 
accord with his recent public addresses 
and the speech of Attorney-General 
Knox. Published statements that un- 
successful attempts to prevent him from 
taking this course have been made, are 
not confirmed by him.—It is said in 
Washington that the opponents of reci- 
procity with Cuba will make an alliance 
with those who oppose the pending Kas- 
son treaties of reciprocity, with the de- 
sign of defeating all measures of this 
kind. On the other hand, Senator El- 
kins says that he is willing to vote for a 
treaty with Cuba, and that he opposed, 
and will continue to oppose, a bill for 
reciprocity with the island because the 
consideration of it would involve amend- 
ments for a reduction of the tariff on 
lumber, hides and steel. 
st 


The President has re- 
moved from office Julian 
H. Bingham, Collector 
of Internal Revenue for Alabama and 
the representative of that State in the 
Republican National Committee, because 
of his participation in the movement for 
the exclusion of negroes from the Re- 
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publican organization and conventions. 
Joseph A. Thompson, brother of a Demo- 
cratic member of the House from Ala- 
bama, has been appointed in his place. 
This is the third change made in that 
State in accordance with the policy an- 
nounced by the President some months 
ago, or on account of the recent attempt 
to organize a Republican party composed 
exclusively of white men, the removal 
of Mr. Bingham having been preceded 
by the appointment of Judge Jones 
(Democrat) and the removal of District 
Attorney Vaughan, whose place was 
given to Mr. Roulhac, a Democrat. It is 
announced that Dr. W. D. Crum, a ne- 
gro, is soon to be appointed Collector of 
Customs at Charleston, where a vacancy 
exists, owing to the death of the Col- 
lector, who was a white Republican. A 
statement concerning the removal of Col- 
lector Bingham has been given to the 
public by Postmaster-General Payne, 
who says that this officer was, in a meas- 
ure, held responsible for the action taken 
at the recent Republican State Conven- 
tion, which action is regarded “ as a per- 
version of the fundamental principles of 
the Republican party.” He also says: 


“Neither the Administration nor the Re- 
publican party of the North will stand for the 
exclusion of any section of our people by rea- 
son of their race or color, when, in other re- 
spects, such persons have complied with the 
laws and are eligible under the law to full and 
free participation in political action, and are 
of a high standard of personal character. In 
other words, there are a few hundred colored 
men in Alabama who come up to the require- 
ments of the recently adopted State Constitu- 
tion, and are eligible for participation in politi- 
cal affairs; and the action of the Republican 
State Convention referred to, in arbitrarily 
excluding them, is not approved, no more 
than such action would be approved if it were 
taken in Ohio or Indiana.” 


It is expected that other Fedéral officers 
in Alabama will be removed.—Dr. W. 
Godfrey Hunter’s stormy career in the 
office of Minister to Guatemala and Hon- 
duras is ended by his resignation and the 
appointment in his place of Mr. Leslie 
Combes, now Pension Agent at Louis- 
ville-—It is said that the report of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Holland as to the case 
against Senator Quav for violation of the 
civil service law advises that no action 
be taken, because the Senator’s name was 
used without his consent, and the circu- 


lars soliciting contributions from Gov- 
ernment employes were withdrawn when 
he learned that his name was on them.— 
A prominent Democratic paper at Al- 
bany, which supported ex-Senator Hill 
while he was striving to elect Mr. Coler, 
now declares that the ex-Senator is a 
Jonah whom the Democratic party should 
throw overboard. The story that Mr. 
Hill schemed to prevent the nomination 
of Judge Alton B. Parker because he 
thought the latter, if elected, would dis- 
place him as a Presidertial candidate, is 
snown to be false, however, by Judge 
Perker’s statement that he urged Mr. 
Hill to prevent his nomination and that 
it was at his request that the ex-Senator 
advised the nomination of another man. 
—In his annual revort the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation (Admiral Taylor) 
says the Navy is sorely in need of offi- 
cers, having only 1,023 to supply a pres- 
ent demand for 1,600, while vessels now 
being constructed will call for 783 more. 
He recommends that the number of mid- 
shipmen entering at Annapolis be 
doubled.—Senator Dubois asserts that 
the marked change in Idaho in favor of 
the Republicans was due to the Irrigation 
Act and the popular belief that the pas- 
sage of it was due chiefly to the Presi- 
dent.—At a banquet in New York last 
week Archbishop Ireland predicted that 
the day was coming when the Stars and 
Stripes would wave over all of Canada, 
not as the result of war or conquest, but 
because the interests of both countries 
call for a peaceful union, 
& 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has voluntarily 
increased by 10 per cent. 
the wages of all its employes except those 
already receiving $200, or more, per 
month. This action was suggested by 
President Cassatt, who said to the Board 
of Directors that the cost of living had 
increased by 20 to 25 per cent., but wages 
had not increased accordingly. He also 
said that all the railroads and all em- 
ployers of labor were contemplating a 
similar advance. The number of mer 
affected in the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company is about 150,000, and it 
is said that the annual payment will be 
increased by $7,500,000. Following the 
announcement of this action by the Penn- 
sylvania, the intention of other companies 
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to take the same course was made known. 
On some roads increases to certain 
classes of employes had already been 
granted. It is expected that before 
Thanksgiving substantially all of the rail- 
way employes in the country will be re- 
ceiving wages higher- by Io per cent. than 
they were a few weeks ago.—The expul- 
sion of William Potter, a painter, from a 
labor’ union in Schenectady, because he 
was a member of the National Guard, 
has excited much discussion. Potter 
served in the Spanish War, and was re- 
cently on duty with his regiment for sev- 
eral days along the line of the Hudson 
Valley trolley road, where a strike was 
in progress. Having been expelled from 
his union for this reason, he was deprived 
of work, because his employers were for- 
mally notified that members of the union 
would not work with him. Several other 
workmen in Schenectady who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard expect to be 
expelled from their unions and prevented 
from earning a living. The labor organ- 
izations of the city have also boycotted 
the local trolley railway company, whose 
employes are unwilling, it 1s said, to be 
“unionized.” A serious disturbance 
seems impending, as the railway company 
is controlled by the great General Elec- 
tric Company, which employs about Io,- 
ooo men.—By a nearly unanimous vote, 
the 3,000 school teachers of Chicago 
have asked the Federation of Labor to 
give them a labor union’s charter. This 
movement has the support of Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, and the leaders 
in it are the two teachers who were suc- 
cessful some time ago in the contest re- 
lating to the taxing of corporations. The 
organized teachers expect to receive some 
assistance from the 200,000 members of 
the Federation in Chicago.—At the an- 
nual convention of the Federation, in 
New Orleans last week, President Gom- 
pers in his address argued against com- 
pulsory arbitration and the compulsory 
incorporation of unions. He also very 
earnestly directed the attention of the 
Federation to the danger arising from 
the conflicting claims of unions as to 
Jurisdiction and the scope of their fields 
of labor. President Eliot’s recent de- 
fense of the non-union workman or 
“scab” as “a good type of the Ameri- 
can hero” led Mr. Gompers to say that 
in comparison with an educator utter- 
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ing such sentiments Benedict Arnold was 
a martyr and Judas Iscariot a saint. The 
Federation denounced President Eliot by: 
resolution, and advised school teachers 
everywhere to join the organization.— 
The coal railroad companies have filed 
with the Coal Strike Commission their 
replies to President Mitchell’s statement. 
With respect to each of the union’s de- 
mands the companies’ reasons for not 
granting them are set forth in detail, sub- 
stantially as they were in the statements 
presented at the conference in Washing- 
ton. The companies sharply attack the 
miners’ union, which they decline to 
recognize in any negotiations. President 
Baer insists that the Commission’s jur- 
isdiction is limited to employes of the 
companies, and that the conditions un- 
der which the Commission was ap- 
pointed exclude the union from any rec- 
ognition in the proceedings or final deci- 
sion. President Truesdale asserts “ em- 
phatically ” that under no conditions will 
his company recognize the union or en- 
ter into an agreement with it “or any 
branch thereof.” He declares that the 
union is an unlawful combination. It is 
generally asserted in these replies that 
the union, not being incorporated, is ir- 
responsible, and that it is unable to con- 
trol its own members. The first witness 
at the hearing was President Mitchell, 
who had presented the miners’ case in an 
argument of 6,000 words, directing at- 
tention to the fact that the union had al- 
ready virtually been recognized in all the 
negotiations leading up to the appoint- 
ment of the Commission and the resump- 
tion of work. The companies were rep- 
resented by 24 lawyers, two or three of 
whom cross-examined Mr. Mitchell for 
a long time, especially with respect to the 
union’s attitude toward boycotting and 
the offenses of members guilty of unlaw- 
ful violence and intimidation. In reply 
to a question from Judge Gray he said 
with emphasis that he did not justify or 
approve a boycott which demanded that 
necessaries of life be withheld from non- 
union men and vanes” families. 


The appointment of Wil- 
liam M. Byrne to be Dis- 
trict-Attorney of Dela- 
ware has excited much comment and led 
some to think that the President has de- 
cided to assist Mr. Addicks in his attempt 
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to get possession of a seat in the Senate. 
Mr. Byrne was District-Attorney until 
a few months ago, when he resigned to 
become the candidate of the Addicks Re- 
publicans for Congress, with the evident 
if not avowed purpose of preventing the 
re-election of Mr. Ball, who is now Del- 
aware’s Representative in the House and 
has been hostile to Mr. Addicks’s politi- 
¢al projects. He was successful, for by 
thus dividing the Republican vote he de- 
feated Mr. Ball and caused the election 
of a Democrat. On the roth Mr. Addicks 
had an interview with Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne, who afterward said to the 
press that the returns showed that about 
three-fifths of the Delaware Republicans 
were supporters of this man. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Byrne was appointed. 
Evidence has been produced tending to 
show that he had not been an active and 
efficient District-Attorney. It is as- 
serted that not until he had held the office 
for nearly three years did he order the 
drawing of jurors for a trial term of the 
District Court. Up to the recent elec- 
tion the President consulted Representa- 
tive Ball concerning appointments in 
Delaware, and men opposed to Mr. Ad- 
dicks’s political methods and senatorial 
aspirations were selected. Some say 
that he has now decided to recognize the 
majority in the party, which is under Mr. 
Addicks’s control. The Republican op- 
ponents of the latter are angry and some- 
what disheartened, saying that the ap- 
pointment is a reward “ for the traitor 
who defeated Ball,’ and that it is de- 
signed to influence the Legislature, in 
which Mr. Addicks recently had only 20 
of the 26 Republican votes needed for 
the election of a Senator, the remaining 
10 Republicans representing the opposi- 
tion which during the last four years he 
has failed to overcome. 


& 


The treaty of reciprocity for- 
warded to Havana from 
Washington is not satisfac- 
tory to the Cuban Government, which re- 
gards the proposed reduction of our du- 
ties by only 20 per cent. as insufficient, 
and the suggested reduction of Cuban 
duties as too large. Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, formerly Collector of Customs at 
Havana, has been sent to Cuba as an 
agent of our Government to make an 
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investigation and to explain the provi- 
sions of the treaty. It is believed in 
Washington that Congress cannot be in- 
duced to grant a reduction of more than 
20 per cent. of our tariff. The question 
is regarded in Cuba with some indiffer- 
ence, Owing to a rise in the price of sugar 
and to an expectation that after the aboli- 
tion of the European bounties there will 
be a good market in England for the is- 
land’s sugar. Reports from Washington 
say that our Government now regards 
the provisions of the Platt amendment as 
binding upon Cuba, even if no treaty em- 
bodying them should be made. But a 
treaty is required for the settlement of 
questions relating to the Isle of Pines, 
whose. American inhabitants (owning 
half of the island) complain that no pro- 
vision is made for the government of the 
place, and protest against the reported 
intention of Cuba to establish there a 
leper hospital and a penal colony.—The 
Radical press attacks the Planters’ As- 
sociation, asserting that its recent or- 
ganization of local committees in the 
provinces is designed to assist a political 
movement for annexation. 


st 


The latest reports seem to in- 
dicate that the revolution in 
Venezuela is over. General 
Matos, the insurgent chief, has fled to 
Wilenstead, a city of the Dutch Island of 
Curacao, off the coast of Venezuela, and 
President Castro has resentered Caracas 
amid the “salvos of cannon” and the 
clanging of church bells. It is hard to 
see how a revolutionary force of over 10,- 
000 troops which seemed to control every 
important point of Venezuela except 
Caracas could have collapsed so sudden- 
ly, but the general explanation given is 
dissensions among the revolutionary 
leaders. At all events, the disbanding of 
the revolutionary forces continues, and 
the American Minister says that Gen- 
eral Castro is now making preparations 
to recapture Coro, Barcelona, Cumana 
and Ciudad Bolivar.—In Brazil Dr. Rod- 
rigues Alves was inaugurated last week 
as President of the Republic with the 
usual feasts, parades and balls. He and 
his Cabinet, which is just announced, 
seem to inspire general confidence, espe- 
cially on financial issues.—Bolivia has 
been put under martial law by her Gov- 
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ernment, tho no explanation has been 
given the people. It is believed that there 
may have been some disastrous battle in 
the valuable rubber district of Acre, 
which Brazil and Bolivia have been 
claiming for a long time.—In Colombia, 
the wing of the revolution commanded 
by Vargas-Santos continues to fight, but 
General Uribe-Uribe and his troops have 
entirely surrendered. The reason that 
General Vargas-Santos refuses to sur- 
render also is because he understood that 
the Colombian Government has given or- 
ders to behead General Uribe-Uribe, and 
has sentenced him to death without 
mercy, contrary to the terms of amnesty. 
Meantime, it is expected that our Gov- 
ernment forces will be reduced along the 
isthmus.—From Mexico a report comes 
that General Diaz will resign the Presi- 
dency on the Ist of January, and will be 
succeeded by Jose Yves Limantour, the 
present Minister of Finance. The reason 
given is that while President Diaz is 
alive, Mexico will be tranquil and pros- 
perous, but if he dies suddenly there 
will probably be a civil war. Therefore, 
President Diaz names Limantour as his 
successor, remaining in Mexico the 
while as the power behind the throne, and 
thus insures a succession without revolu- 
tion. 
a 

In his annual _ report, 
General Chaffee warmly 
commends and defends 
the officers of the army in the Philip- 
pines, assuming full responsibility for all 
that was done under official orders, and 
saying that in- those which were given 
to Gen. Jacob Smith there was nothing 
that was not justified by the conditions. 
The title of the Sultan of Jolo, as sov- 
ereign and sole owner of land in his 
group of islands, should be quieted, he 
says, and probably could be bought. 
Then simple and plain laws could be en- 
forced by means of the dattos, who must 
for a time be the Government’s agents. 
Much would be gained by making the 
dattos independent of the Sultan, but 
some military force will be needed to es- 
tablish the equality of all men before the 
law. General Davis (succeeding Gen- 
eral Chaffee in command) recommends 
that the treaty with these Moros of Jolo 
be abrogated. No Sultan should be rec- 
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ognized, he says, nor should any pension 
or subsidy be paid. We ought now to 
“abate this Sultan nuisance and make 
these born pirates feel the weight of our 
power.” When the Sultan complained 
because our forces did not catch and re- 
turn escaping slaves, General Davis told 
him that such fugitives would be pro- 
tected, adding that all should know that 
the taking or owning of slaves was for- 
bidden by the laws of the United States. 
It is impracticable, he thinks, to free the 
slaves by purchase, as a great number 
would prefer to remain in slavery.—At a 
banquet in honor of the foreign dele- 
gates attending the opening of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce’s new home, 
Gen, S. B. M. Young (who is soon to 
succeed Lieutenant-General Miles) 
sharply attacked and denounced the “ ig- 
norant stay-at-homes” who had “ de- 
famed ” the Philippine army, which was, 
he said, the most humane that had ever 
waged war. “ To carry on war, disguise 
it as we may,” said he, “ is to be cruel. It 
is to kill and burn, burn and kill, and 
again kill and burn.” The most humane 
war was one “ fast, furious and bloody 
from the beginning.” 


The Philippine 
war would have ended much sooner but 
for the intense desire of the American 
people to carry it on in an easy and per- 


suasive way. A Japanese or a German 
army would have taken a different 
course. The coming census of the is- 
lands would show more Filipinos and 
houses than there would be if a German 
army had been in control for the last 
four years.—Cholera has appeared again 
at Manila, where seven soldiers of the 
Fifth Infantry have died of the disease. 
—The Spanish editor, Valdez, found 
guilty of libeling the two Filipino mem- 
bers of the Commission, has been ban- 
ished for four years.—A new law, aimed 
at the ladrones, makes highway robbery, 
when committed by three or more per- 
sons, a capital offense. There is also a 
new vagrancy law, designed to reach dis- 
solute foreigners as well as natives.— 
Elmer Bryan, of Indiana, principal of the 
Normal School at Manila, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Education, to 
succeed Frederick W. Atkinson, re- 
signed.—In Hawaii at the recent election 
the Republicans won a sweeping victory, 
defeating the present Delegate at Wash- 
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ington, Robert W. Wilcox, and putting 
in his place Prince Kalanianaole, a full 
blooded Hawaiian, commonly known as 
Prince Cupid. Wilcox had become un- 
popular because he accomplished nothing 
for the islands and was in favor of plac- 
ing the Molokai lepers under national 
control.—Reports from Honolulu say 
that the natives on the American and 
German islands of Samoa have formed 
a kind of labor union, refusing to work 
for less than $1 a day, and that the Ger- 
mans are about to import 600 Chinese 
for the relief of the labor market. 


Bd 


The ever-present ques- 
tion of the place of 
Greek in education has 
come up at Oxford once again and has 
received the expected answer. The uni- 
versity has held a debate in congregation 
on the proposal to relieve candidates for 
final honors in science of the necessity 
of passing an examination in elementary 
Greek at the beginning of their univer- 
sity course. After a warm discussion the 
proposal was voted down by a consider- 
able majority, who held that the peculiar 
strength and office of Oxford lay in her 
conservatism.—In connection with the 
recent threats of the French theaters 
against the recalcitrant critics, it is curi- 
ous to hear that a special jury in London 
has granted damages at £100 to a the- 
atrical manager, author and composer 
named McQuire, who sued a Plymouth 
newspaper for printing a criticism of his 
play, not on the grounds of libel, but on 
the grounds that the criticismlessened the 
sale of tickets. The play itself was no- 
toriously a wretched thing and the act- 
ing equally bad. “ Hence,” says the 
London Times, “ we deduce the funda- 
mental principle that newspapers and 
their critics exist not to inform the public, 
but to induce the public to go to plays 
whether they be good or bad.—On the 
morning of the 15th Emperor William 
took his leave of King Edward at Sand- 
ringham, after a visit which has caused 
political quidnuncs in England and Ger- 
many much conversation. From Berlin 
comes the statement that the Kaiser’s 
purpose was to arrange a match between 
Crown Prince Frederick William and 
Princess Alice of Albany, his second 
cousin. As the Princess has lived in Ger- 
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many for the greater part of the past 
three years with her mother, she is said 
to have become somewhat Prussianized. 
& 

The recent mu- 
nicipal elections 
for England and 
Wales are not without significance as to 
the general trend of politics in Great 
Britain. From the returns of 168 bor- 
oughs it appears that in 37 cases no con- 
tests took place, while in certain other 
cases the elections were non-political. On 
the other hand the Education Bill en- 
tered largely into the determination of 
the vote in many places. In the political 
contest the Liberals gained 83 seats, in- 
cluding three each at Liverpool and five 
other cities, and two or one elsewhere. 
The Conservatives gained 52 seats. The 
Labor party gained 24 seats, the Inde- 
pendents five, and the Socialists five. As 
for the Education Bill, which now colors 
every political movement in England and 
Wales, and to a less extent in Scotland 
and Ireland, it progresses through the 
House sitting in committee, every clause 
being subjected to a multitude of amend- 
ments and to opposition of every con- 
ceivable kind. But for the rigid use of 
the closure by Mr. Balfour there would 
have been no movement at all, and since 
November 14th the Government has 
adopted the so-called “ guillotine 
scheme” of jamming through clause 
after clause without permitting discus- 
sion. Clause VIII, which has been voted 
on and passed, reads as follows: 


(1) The local education authority shall 
maintain and keep sufficient all public ele- 
mentary schools within their area which are 
necessary and have the control of all expendi- 
ture required for that purpose other than ex- 
penditure for which, under this Act, provision 
is to be made by the managers so long as, in 
the case of a school not provided by them, the 
following conditions and provisions are com- 
plied with:—(a) The managers of the school 
shall carry out any directions of the local 
education authority as to the secular instruc- 
tion to be given in the school, including any 
directions with respect to the number and 
educational qualifications of the teachers to be 
employed for such instruction, and with re- 
spect to the dismissal of any teacher on edu- 
cational grounds, and if the managers fail to 
carry out such directions the local education 
authority shall, in addition to their other pow- 
ers, have the power themselves to carry out 
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the direction in question as if they were the 
managers; (b) the local education authority 
shall have power to inspect the school; (c) 
the consent of the local education authority 
shall be required to the appointment of teach- 
ers, but that consent shall not be withheld 
except on educational grounds, and the 
consent of the authority shall also be 
required to the dismissal of a teacher 
unless the dismissal be on _ grounds 
connected with the giving of religious in- 
struction in the school. Provided that as- 
sistant teachers and pupil teachers may be 
appointed, if it is thought fit, without refer- 
ence to religious creed or denomination; (d) 
the managers of the school shall provide the 
school-house free of any charge except for 
the teachers’ dwelling-house, if any, to the 
local education authority for use as a public 
elementary school, and also for other educa- 
tional purposes if the local education authority 
have no other suitable accommodation in 
schools provided by them, but not more often 
than three days in the week, and shall, out of 
funds provided by them, keep the school-house 
in good repair, and make such alterations and 
improvements in the buildings as may be rea- 
sonably required by the local education au- 
thority; (e) the managers of a school not 
provided by the local education authority in 
respect of the use by them of the school furni- 
ture out of school hours, and the local educa- 
tion authority in respect of the use by them 
of any room in the school out of school hours, 
shall be liable to make good any damage 
caused to the furniture or the room, as the 
case may be, by reason of that use (other than 
damage arising from fair wear and tear), and 
the managers shall take care that after the 
use of a room in the school by them the room 
is left in a proper condition for school pur- 
poses. 

(2) If any question arises under this sec- 
tion between the local education authority and 
the managers of a school, that question shall 
be determined by the Board of Education, 
and compliance with this section shall be one 
of the conditions required to be fulfilled by 
an elementary school in order to obtain a 
Parliamentary grant. 

(3) The grant under the Voluntary Schools 
Act, 1897, in respect of any schools main- 
tained by a local education authority, shall, 
instead of being distributed by the Board of 
Education, be paid by that Board to that au- 
thority, and shall be applied by the authority 
in aid of the expenses incurred by them under 
this part of this Act. 


The strike of the coal miners in 
France has practically come to 
an end. About two-thirds of the strik- 
ers have already returned to work, and 
the few who still hold out are likely to 
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surrender soon since the Miners’ Con- 
gress, at Lens, has altered its decision 
and voted in favor of a resumption of la- 
bor. After the strike the question which 
is most agitating French politicians at 
present is the Franco-Siamese Conven- 
tion. Contrary to the usual custom M. 
Delcassé published the text of the con- 
vention before the time for its ratifica- 
tion by Parliament. Probably it will re- 
ceive the approval of that body, as M. 
Doumer, the Representative of France, 
has signed it, but meanwhile the Colonial 
party are making a loud outcry over what 
they assert to be a surrender of French 
rights. M. Etienne, leader of the Co- 
lonial party, insists in a newspaper ar- 
ticle that by the convention France gives 
back to Siam an extensive sphere of in- 
fluence between the Me-nam and the 
Mekong, which she was under no obliga- 
tion to restore. The clauses granting 
France special privileges as regards lend- 
ing money and engineers to Siam in case 
she asks for such assistance for the 
opening up of her eastern districts. M. 
Etienne thinks merely concessions on pa- 
per, for Siam will undertake only such 
public works as can serve her own inter- 
ests, and, as a matter of fact, the rail- 
ways now being constructed in the for- 
mer French sphere of influence will be 
harmful rather than useful to France. 
The Khorat line, for instance, if pro- 
longed to Ubon, would draw off to Bang- 
kok all the traffic which at present passes 
by Pnom-penh and Saigon. A line link- 
ing Battambang to Bangkok or to 
Chentabun would be equally disastrous 
for French trade. The abandonment of 
Chentabun, indeed, M. Etienne thinks a 
piece of naiveté, for already France has 
spent a great deal of money there. 
& 

One thing at least has 
actually been accom- 
plished in the long Ger- 
man debate over the tariff. On Novem- 
ber 13th the Reichstag adopted by a vote 
of 192 to 71 the paragraph of the bill 
which authorizes the Government to re- 
taliate on any country discriminating 
against German goods. The paragraph 
is almost avowedly directed against this 
country. For instance, in the debate 
before its passing, Dr. Brumer, a Na- 
tional Liberal, cited as an argument the 
action of the New York Customs offi- 
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cials in a certain case which operated 
against German trade, and said that 
while Germany should not offend the 
United States she would gain more by 
showing her teeth than by always giving 
pleasant words. On the next day an im- 
portant measure was passed which will 
tend to render the action of the Reichs- 
tag more expeditious. By a vote of 197 
to 78 it was decided to abandon the old 
m thod of voting by roll call and to adopt 
the method of voting by card, like that 
used in the French Parliament. The new 
procedure was tried immediately after 
the vote and proved successful. Four 
bronze cups were carried by servants up 
and down the aisles, each cup being at- 
tended by an Assistant Secretary. The 
members were provided with cards on 
which their names were printed with the 
words, “ Yea” or “ Nay,” or “ Not Vot- 
ing.” By scratching two of these words 
the desired vote was indicated.—At 
Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, a 
new college for plastic arts and for mu- 
sic, erected at the expense of the Prus- 
sian State, has been opened with proper 
ceremonies. The chief event on the oc- 
casion of the opening was a speech by 
Emperor William, who took the occa- 
sion to magnify the offices of his ances- 
tors in fostering German art. He also 
repeated his desire that artists and pupils 
should guard and preserve the ideals of 
art in the paths indicated by tradition 
and by the immutable laws of beauty, 
harmony and esthetics, and should close- 
ly adhere to the unattainable classical 
models, being always mindful of the 
great mission of culture which is to 
raise all classes of people from the bustle 
of everyday life to —_ artistic ideals. 


The German 
Orient gesell- 
schaft, which 
enjoys the special favor and financial sup- 
port of the Emperor, continues to make 
valuable finds on the site of ancient 
Babylon. The German savants are all 
the more determined to make the work 
of the Gesellschaft a success, as the con- 
viction is gaining ground in Germany 
that the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum no longer encourage the presence 
and the researches of foreign scholars in 
that great collection, with its 20,000 
cuneiform tablets, but wish to reserve 


Archeological Researches 
in the Orient 


this material for English scholars. As 
yet only a beginning has been made in 
Berlin, the Babylonian diggings having 
been rather unproductive in inscriptions, 
altho rich in other archeological discov- 
eries. But the few inscriptions that have 
been found are of exceptional value, not- 
ably the building inscription of Nabo- 
polasar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
a good duplicate of the Behistun inscrip- 
tions of Darius I, and some few others. 
The discoveries made by the French sa- 
vants in Susa, the ancient Persian capi- 
tal, are as interesting for anthropologists 
as they are for theologians. They formed 
the subject of a special address at the 
recent Anthropological Congress in 
Dortmund, the speaker being Count 
Adrian of Vienna. The chief object has 
been to lay bare the citadel of Susa. Al- 
tho the work has been steadily pushed 
for the past five years, the beginnings 
being made in 1897, it is thought that the 
citadel alone will take fifteen years moré 
to finish. Among the finds are two ex- 
traordinary objects. One is an obelisk 
covered with Semitic inscriptions, con- 
taining among other things a covenant 
between the King and his subjects in ref- 
erence to the sale of State lands, in which 
all the details of size, price, etc., are 
given. The other is a solid block contain- 
ing in substance the civil laws of the 
country as codified more than 2000 B. C. 
by the famous King Hammurabi, the 
Amraphel of Abraham’s time. It con- 
tains full data in reference to pasture- 
lands, gardens, navigation, the treatment 
of slaves, marriage, inheritance, etc., and 
shows to what extent old Babylonian 
laws and customs had spread at so early 
an age throughout these districts. In 
this inscription Hammurabi appears not 
only as a great warrior and king, and as 
the founder of the Babylonian world 
empire, but also as the first king to estab- 
lish law and order, the ruler who pro- 
duced the first written legal codes. Text 
and translation of this inscription are to 
be published in the near future. It is 
significant that at this early date, hun- 
dreds of years before Moses, there was 
in existence a complete written code of 
laws. This fact is already being used 
against the newer school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism by conservative church 
journals, among them the Alteglaube, of 
Leipzig, No. 46. 
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In Defense of the Naval Academy 


By Park Benjamin 


AvTHOR oF THE History oF THE Unirep States Navat Acapemy, Etc. 


HE United States Naval School was 
founded in 1845 by George Ban- 
croft, Secretary of the Navy, in de- 

spite of Congress, which for half a cen- 
tury had refused to establish such an in- 
stitution. 

It was therefore originally the creation 
of the Executive Department, and until 
the present time, although from the leg- 
islative branch it has often met with in- 
difference and neglect, the Secretary of 
the Navy has never assumed any other 
role than that of its steadfast friend and 
protector. 

In 1851 it was organized on the West 
Point model and became the United 
States Naval-Academy, with a course of 
study extending over four years; or, 
more exactly, of four scholastic periods 
of eight months each, the intervals being 
devoted to summer cruises in the practice 
ships. This four years’ course has ever 
since been maintained, except in time of 
war. Between 1861 and 1864 three 
classes were ordered into active. service 
before the completion of the academic 
course, and two classes were sent to the 
front during the conflict with Spain. 

Some years ago it was enacted that 
after graduation midshipmen should con- 
tinue to serve in that grade and at sea for 
two years. In this law, which still exists, 
there is neither wisdom nor expediency. 
The great changes in naval vessels, nota- 
bly in the disappearance of sails, together 
with the development of the educated sea- 
man-apprentice, have now practically 
done away with the old sea duties of mid- 
shipmen. The law, therefore, which 
merely serves to put the graduates—often 
ol mature years—on a par with the young 
midshipmen of other navies, who still 
perform subordinate and irresponsible 
work, is generally condemned. Every 
Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy 
for several years past has unreservedly 
advised its repeal. Rear-Admiral Tay- 
lor, the Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, in his report for 1902, just issued, 
submits the draft of a statute in which it 
is provided that “ any midshipman upon 
successfully completing his four years’ 
course at the Naval Academy shall be 


’ 


commissioned an ensign,” and urges its 
enactment.. 

On the other hand, the highest author- 
ities have recommended extension of the 
scholastic course. Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville, in his report just published, ably ad- 
vocates a post-graduate course in engi- 
neering ; and because of the absence of a 
curriculum in naval architecture the 
graduates destined to be naval construc- 
tors have hitherto been sent to foreign 
schools, and are now placed in a private 
technical institute in this country for the 
necessary instruction. More than this, 
Congress, appreciating the necessity of 
greater facilities, has authorized the erec- 
tion at Annapolis of probably the most 
extensive and magnificent buildings de- 
voted to any institution of learning in 
the world, and at a cost which ultimately 
will reach some $10,000,000. Some of 
these edifices are completed, others are 
in progress. 

For causes which I have already re- 
peatedly noted in these columns, we are 
experiencing a dearth of naval officers. 
It is a peril, a danger so grave that it is 
within the bounds of possibility that un- 
less met and counteracted it may mean 
hereafter national defeat and humiliation. 
“Four years from now ” says the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, “ it will be desperate, 
unless there is early action.” The fact 
i, according to the Navigation Bureau, 
that we lack 577 line officers now and 
will lack 1005, in order to supply the 
ships built and building. These we have 
got to get from somewhere within the 
next four years. 

The Naval Academy has now about 
370 students. Approximately one-half 
of those who enter finally succeed in 
graduating ; and the average output now 
is about 60 men per year. This will be 
somewhat, but not much, increased by 
reason of the appointments recently ac- 
corded to the Senate and President, 
which augments the strength of the corps 
to 493. Asa matter of present fact, the 
existing senior class has 52 members, the 
second class 70, and the third class 125. 
The annual waste of the navy list re- 
quired by law to insure flow of promotion 
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is forty numbers per year. It will be evi- 
dent that with an average graduation of 
sixty, the Academy can contribute a net 
increase to the active list of only twenty 
officers per year; and, at the same ratio, 
with the thirty per cent. enlargement now 
going into effect, of only thirty-eight offi- 
cers in the same period. This the navy 
fully understands, and it is significant 
that in recently voicing what is doubtless 
the service opinion,* Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Roy C. Smith has proposed the 
greatest extension of the Academy ever 
suggested—namely, to 2,000 students. 
The Navigation Bureau contents itself 
with advising an increase in appoint- 
ments to yield a corps of about goo. 

These are the circumstances in which 
the Navy Department has now de- 
cided—not to augment the education- 
al facilities, as Admiral Melville urges; 
not to propose the cutting off of the use- 
less two years’ sea service, which every 
sane thinker on the subject has demand- 
ed; but to reduce the academic course 
from four to three years, and this for an 
indefinite period. ‘The reduction has al- 
ready gone into effect. 

And this, furthermore, for the sake of 
getting one academic class of perhaps 
70 or 80 men a year earlier (for obvious- 
ly afterward no change in the annual out- 
put will follow), and after we have start- 
ed $10,000,000 worth of buildings! Cer- 
tainly this is something which the public 
should clearly understand. 

The Naval Academy exists for the pur- 
pose of producing educated naval officers 
and nothing else. It takes boys, mainly 
from the public schools, between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, and at an average 
age of about sixteen years. Its standards 
of admission are fixed by long experience 
and after extended discussion. They are 
fairly within the attainments of any intel- 
ligent young American of the average 
age stated. During the ensuing period of 
four years the Academy undertakes to 
give its students both the general and 
professional education to fit them for the 
navy. A boy of sixteen in civil life and 
destined for a liberal profession has usu- 
ally before him two years more of school, 
four years of college, and three years of 
technical school—in other words, he takes 
nine years to attain the position which 
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the Naval Academy makes him reach in 
four. 

To do this it is manifest at the outset 
that a firm basis for the professional stud- 
ies must first be laid. The boy must 
first be taught enough mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, and so on, 
to enable him to deal with their applica- 
tions to seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
marine engineering and the other essen- 
tials of his profession. He can no more 
learn one without knowing the other than 
he can build a house before laying the 
foundation. But as all has to be crowded 
into a space of thirty-two months, ex- 
treme compression is necessary. Every 
hour and minute of the day must be ac- 
counted for either in scholastic work or 
in drills. Never has this compression 
been greater than now. To say that a 
midshipman at the Naval Academy works 
fifteen hours a day is in general terms to 
express very closely the truth. In addi- 
tion to this, he is compelled to maintain 
an extremely high standard. He is 
marked on a rigid scale for everything 
that he does. He is required to maintain 
an average of 6642 per cent. On the 
fixed scale of 4 as a maximum, an aver- 
age of 2.5 is safety, but with-an average 
of 2.49 he is confronted with the possi- 
bility, as Mr. Bancroft used to say, of 
being “ restored to his friends.” 

Logically the first years must be given 
to general education—to foundation lay- 
ing. There are sixteen recitation periods 
per week of an hour each. The strictly 
professional studies during the first two 
years are not taken up at all. The time 
is given to mechanics, physics and mathe- 
matics, modern languages and English. 
During the third year one period a week 
is devoted to seamanship, one period to 
gunnery and from five to seven periods 
to mechanical engineering. It is during 
the last year that the Naval Academy be- 
comes strictly the professional school, and 
then out of the 16 periods in each week 
13 are devoted to the purely professional 
topics. Therefore, saving the one hour 
a week devoted to seamanship and the 
one hour a week to gunnery, during the 
third year there is nothing to distinguish 
the scholastic course of the Naval Acad- 
emy for the first three years from that 
pursued in any of the technical schools, 
except that it is not so far advanced as 
that of most of them. 
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Now it is this last year—this profes- 
sional year—this year in which of all oth- 
ers the training of the Naval Academy is 
most important—this year in which the 
student is taught to apply all that he has 
learned in the three preceding years— 
this year which expressly distinguishes 
the institution as a Naval Academy, that 
the Navy Department proposes to abol- 
ish. If this is not “ Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out,” I do not know what is. 

Of course, the effect at once is to re- 
duce the Naval Academy merely to a gen- 
eral school. Private institutions give the 
same studies—and even add military 
drills. They do not apply general studies 
to the naval profession—but that is what 
is to be left out. Instinctively taking the 
defensive, the Department somewhat air- 
ily announces that there will be “a rear- 
rangement of the curriculum.” If there 
is to the extent of trying to jam the pro- 
fessional studies into the first twenty- 
four months’ work, it will succeed after 
quarts can be got into pint pots, and not 
before. 

Then again (“ qui s’excuse, s'accuse’’) 
the Department anxiously explains that 
the six years’ course has not been les- 
sened, but that hereafter instead of hav- 
ing four years’ instruction ashore and 
two years’ instruction (?) at sea, the 
midshipman has two equal instruction 
periods of three years on land and afloat. 
This rather strains one’s patience. Is it 
not almost axiomatic in the Navy that 
the greatest surprise the young officer 
ever gets is the discovery on joining his 
first ship, after leaving the Academy, 
that nobody now is “ after him ” to make 
him study or to teach him anything; and 
that for the future he must work out his 
own professional salvation by his own 
efforts? Since when have the gradu- 
ates been “instructed” at sea? Who 
instructs them? Who has any such 
duty imposed upon him? Instruction, 
Mr. Secretary, when in the very same 
deliverance you announce that they are 
to be assigned to watch and division 
duty? Where would they get time 
to be instructed? And supposing they 
had it, how would the already over- 
worked older officers, whom you are pre- 
sumably attempting to relieve and assist, 
relish the imposition of the additional 
work of instruction? Are you really try- 
ing to get more officers to meet the urgent 
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need, or to convert the cruisers into 
school ships? If the last, are you not 
aware that teaching midshipmen afloat 
failed dismally and utterly half a century 
ago, and because it failed, the Naval 
Academy, out of which you seem now 
willing to stamp the life, was for that 
precise reason established ? 

It would be interesting to know who 
promoted this attack. So far as I can 
learn by much inquiry among those best 
qualified to judge it is everywhere dis- 
approved. Even the veteran editor of 
the Army and Navy Journal, always 
most conservative in dealing with the 
edicts of the powers that be, says that 
“it means a lower standard of naval 
efficiency,” and calls it “a serious mis- 
fortune to naval interests.” No one bet- 
ter than he knows how deep rooted is the 
opposition of naval officers to the admis- 
sion of civilians directly to commissioned 
grades, and yet he is now moved to de- 
clare that “the change strengthens the 
argument in favor of civilian appoint- 
ments to the Navy. 

Of course, the absurdity of increasing 
the very two-years-at-sea period which 
Congress has been so often pressed to 
abolish needs no comment; altho the 
radical difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject between the Secretary and the dis- 
tinguished head of his own Bureau of 
Navigation is extraordinary and too 
significant to pass unnoted. Nor can 
any argument in favor of the reduction 
be based on the assertion that no other 
expedient for securing officers is avail- 
able. There are other expedients; and 
the one in particular to which the Army 
and Navy Journal alludes—appointments 
of qualified civilians directly into the 
commissioned grades—objectionable as 
it is, is nevertheless fraught with less 
peril than the present assault on the 
efficiency of the Naval Academy. 

It is to the public interest—no matter 
where else we get men—to keep that 
school up to the very highest standard, 
for it sets the standard for the whole 
navy. To degrade it is to degrade all. 
Ships and arms, however formidable, 
alone will not avail us when the time of 
trouble comes. Good men in bad ships 
are better than inferior men in good 
ships. It is wiser to let the Naval Acad- 
emy continue to do its best and send out 
men qualified in every way, if only as pat- 
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terns and exemplars to their professional © The Navy Department says it has au- 
brethren drawn from other sources, than thority under the law to work this harm, 
to force it, for the first time in its career, It is for Congress to see to it that it has 
to offer to the country a yield which does not. 

not represent “ its utmost.” New Yorx Crrv. 


The Dead Ichneumon 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


[A living ichneumon was brought to Haverhill in 1830, and was kept on exhibition by its owner 
until it succumbed to the New England climate. In the autumn of that year Whittier accompanied three 
young ladies to see the animal, but found only its grave on the shore of the Merrimack River. The 
ladies called upon the young poet to embalm it in verse; he wrote for them this elegy, which has never be- 
fore been printed. Many of Whittier’s letters and poems written at about this date contain passages like 
that in the last stanza. Severe illness had forced him to give up his editorial work at Hartford. Every 
effort at composition was exceedingly painful to him, and he frequently expressed the feeling that the 
fame for which he then longed would come to him only after death. It was two or three years after 
this that he deliberately gave up the ambitions of his young manhood, and devoted himself unself- 
ishly to humanitarian work.—S, T. PIcKAaRp.] 


TRANGER! they have made thy grave 
S By the darkly flowing river; 

But the washing of its wave 

Shall disturb thee never! 

Nor its autumn tides which run 
Turbid to the rising sun, 
Nor the harsh and hollow thunder, 
When its fetters burst asunder, 
And its winter ice is sweeping 
Onward to the ocean’s keeping. 


Sleeper! thou canst rest as calm 

As beside thine own dark stream, 
In the shadow of the palm, 

Or the white sand gleam! 
Though thy grave be never hid 
By the o’ershadowing pyramid, 
Frowning o’er the desert sand, 
Like no work of mortal hand, 
Telling aye the same proud story 
Of the old Egyptian glory! 


Wanderer! would that we might know 
Something of thy earthly time— 
Something of thy weal or wo 
In thine own far clime! 
If thy step hath fallen where 
Those of Cleopatra were, 
When the Roman cast his crown 
At a woman’s footstool down, 
Deeming glory’s sunshine dim 
To the smile which welcomed him. 


If beside the reedy Nile 

Thou hast ever held thy way, 
Where the watchful crocodile 

In the damp sedge lay; 
When the river monster’s eye 
Kindled at thy passing by, 
And the pliant reeds were bending 
Where his blackened form was wending, 
And the basking serpent started 
Wildly when thy light form darted. 
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Thou hast seen the desert steed 
Mounted by his Arab chief, 
Passing like some dream of speed, 

Wonderful and brief! 
Where the palm-tree’s shadows lurk, 
Thou hast seen the turbaned Turk, 
Resting in voluptuous pride, 
With his harem at his side, 
Veiléd victims of his will, 
Scorned and lost, yet lovely still. 


And the samiel hath gone 

O’er thee like a demon’s breath, 
Marking victims one by one 

For its master—Death. 
And the mirage thou hast seen 
Glittering in the sunny sheen, 
Like some lake in sunlight sleeping, 
Where the desert wind was sweeping, 
And the sandy column gliding, 
Like some giant onward striding. 


Once the dwellers of thy home 

Blessed the path thy race had trod, 
Kneeling in the temple dome 

To a reptile god; 
Where the shrine of Isis shone 
Through the veil before its throne, 
And the priest with fixéd eyes 
Watched his human sacrifice; 
And the priestess knelt in prayer, 
Like some dream of beauty there. 


Thou, unhonored and unknown, 
Wand’rer o’er the mighty sea! 
None for thee has reverence shown— 

None has worshiped thee! 
Here in vulgar Yankee land 
Thou hast passed from hand to hand, 
And in Frinksborough found a home, 
Where no change can ever come! 
What thy closing hours befell 
None may ask and none may tell. 


Who hath mourned above thy grave? 
None—except thy ancient nurse. 

Well she may—thy being gave 
Coppers to her purse! 

Who hath questioned her of thee? 

None, alas! save maidens three, 

Here to view thee while in being, 

Yankee curious, paid for seeing, 

And would gratis view once more 

That for which they paid before. 


Yet thy quiet rest may be 

Envied by the human kind, 
Who are showing off like thee, 

To the careless mind, 
Gifts which torture while they flow, 
Thoughts which madden while they glow, 
Pouring out the heart’s deep wealth, 
Proffering quiet, ease, and health, 
For the fame which comes to them 
Blended with their requiem! 





The Confessions of a Young Author 


OME years ago I received from a 
certain gentleman, well known as 
a promoter of cheap books, as a 
publisher of freak volumes at the au- 
thor’s expense—and as a general scally- 
wag—a little pamphlet on “ Authorship.” 
I have always regretted that 1 did not 
keep that pamphlet, for it was a wonder- 
ful thing. 

But I am fortunately able to describe 
it accurately from memory. 

The circular, evidently intended for 
wide distribution, began with a eulogy of 
the profession of letters. It called atten- 
tion to the easiness of the profession. It 
showed how an author was the master of 
his own time ; how he wrote to please him- 
self, and how he was a force in the com- 
munity, a person much looked up to. It 
then went on to the essential. thing, the 
pecuniary rewards; the author, it de- 
clared, was one of the best paid men in 
the world. 

“We do not refer merely to the popular 
writers, who make fortunes, but to the ordi- 
mary average writer. There are hundreds and 
thousands of men and women in this country 
to-day who make comfortable livings with 
their pens, who make anywhere from $2,000 
to $5,000. An ordinarily diligent writer does 
very badly if he does not turn out two books 
a year; and a book does very badly if it does 
not sell 5,000 copies, and bring its author from 
$800 to $1,000. And it is also a great error 
to suppose that these books have to be works 
of genius, written by people of rare talents; 
on the contrary, they are of the books of a 
very ordinary kind indeed, and easy for al- 
most anybody to write. The problem is merely 
to write on some subject that interests people, 
or to tell a story that entertains. Often, too, 
it depends upon the finding of a competent 
publisher, a man who knows how to advertise 
and push a book, to keep it constantly in the 
public eye by press-items of interest.” 


In this strain the article continued for 
some pages and then took up the subject 
of publishers, and set forth the rare abili- 
ties, successes and facilities of this par- 
ticular scallywag. It announced that he 
published hundreds of books every year, 
and that he was ready to undertake books 
by any one; altogether, a very curious 
document, as the reader sees. 
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I have done a great deal of book-re- 
viewing, and have read vast numbers of 
the books of the day, of all sorts and va- 
rieties. Also, as the reader will learn in 
due time, I have served for years in the 
ranks of hack-writers, and done every 
kind of pen-service imaginable. There- 
fore I know the modern book-world—the 
commercial book-world—pretty _ thor- 
oughly; and I have seen some curious 
people and things in it. This that I call 
the “ commercial ” book-world—I am not 
sure if the average reader of culture, the 
reader who has high literary ideals, has 
any clear conception of what it is. It is 
an entirely new phenomenon in the world, 
I think, having come into being simul- 
taneously with the huge reading public of 
the last quarter century. It is composed 
of thousands of newspaper men, maga- 
zine editors and writers, poetry-mongers, 
story-tellers, novelists—for a large part 
people without the slightest knowledge 
of literature and without any idea what- 
ever of literary tradition, but who have 
gone into writing as into any other trade; 
who study to know the “ market,” and 
who watch hungrily for any subject that 
will “ go;” who will turn you out a bi- 
ography of a great man six weeks after 
he is dead, and who watch the public 
taste in fiction and dash off a new ro- 
mance, or a slum-study, or a “ kail-yard” 
or other dialect concoction, according to 
demand. 

And the methods and ideals that pre- 
vail in this world are precisely those of 
every other business world in our com- 
munity ; their writings are advertised and 
exploited exactly as if they were patent 
medicines, and there are just as many 
tricks of the trade. I happened this very 
day, for instance, to see a certain book 
blazoned in my newspaper, with the 
praise of half a dozen reviews. I learned 
that “it is alive and throbbing with en- 
ergy from the first page to the last ; ” that 
“its interest is sustained throughout— 
it is a thrilling narrative;” that “ it 1s 
brimming over with spontaneous hu- 
mor;” that “its character drawing is 
masterly ; ” that “ no one can ever forget 
“Old Ben, the Quartermaster,’” etc. 
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Now the reader buys that book, and he 
finds it ghastly trash, and cannot imagine 
how it happened; I, who chance to have 
some inside information about it, could 
tell him an interesting story. The au- 
thor of that book had read the selling- 
records of several “thrillers,” and had 
composed another as like them as peas 
in a pod; and the publisher, who spends 
his life in watching for “ thrillers,” had 
snapped it up in an instant, and gotten 
out a flaring cover-design, and by means 
of judicious gossip had kept the papers 
full of it in their “literary notes.” Then 
when he sent out his review copies he 
sent with them a “ press notice,” after 
this fashion: “‘ The Pirate’s Pride’ is a 
thrilling sea-tale of the time of King 
Henry of Navarre. In it Mr. John 
Smith, the popular romancer, has lav- 
ished all the wealth of his imagination. It 
is a rollicking, dashing story, alive and 
throbbing with energy from the first page 
to the last. Its interest is sustained 
throughout—it is a thrilling narrative. It 
is brimming over with spontaneous hu- 
mor, and its character drawing is master- 
ly. The reader will never forget ‘ Old 
Ben, the Quartermaster,’ who rescues the 
heroine from the desperate,” etc. And 
now, innocent and trusting reader, there 
are hundreds of papers in this great land 
of freedom who print what they call 
“book-reviews,” and who do it by put- 
ting the office-boy at work pasting pub- 
lishers’ “ press notices ” on a sheet ; then 
the books are sent out to a second-hand 
dealer; and afterward, when the marked 
copies are returned to the expectant pub- 
lisher, he spends a thousand dollars a 
week proclaiming in every important pa- 
per throughout the land these “ eulogis- 
tic press-comments upon a new and ir- 
tesistible book—which is in its seventh 
edition three weeks after publication!” 

All this is very far from literature; 
but it is out of this that literature has to 
come—it is in this book-world that the 
artist of the future has to fight his bat- 
tle for existence. What some of his ex- 
periences and some of his temptations 
will be I believe that I can put before the 
reader ; for, as I say, I have been through 
tall; and if I cannot say that I am a ris- 
ing author, I can very certainly say that 
Iam trying hard enough to be one. 

My confessions are of a personal na- 
ture—they deal largely with financial 
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problems, and the reader will thereupon 
understand that I am anxious to give no 
possible clew to my identity. According- 
ly when I say in the course of this pa- 
per that a certain publisher paid me 
$125 for a certain manuscript, it means 
that he paid me something like that; and 
when I say that a certain book of mine 
was heralded as being “ filled with lofty 
ideals and a high poetic inspiration,” the 
reader must understand that the words 
are merely an attempt on my part to give 
the equivalent of what was really said. I 
am anxious to give the exact truth, but I 
am forced to vary the facts. 

To begin at the beginning, I have been 
since my early college days a hack-writer ; 
I have never earned a cent of money in 
my life except with my pen, and I think 
I have written every kind of thing ever 
dreamed of by man. I have been a pro- 
fessional joke-writer, and a furnisher of 
cartoon “ideas.” I have written news- 
paper sketches and stories for the “ chil- 
dren’s page.” I have written dime novels 
by the ream—lI suppose I have sent whole 
squads of messenger-boys out West to 
fight Indians. I have written “ half-dime 
libraries ”—I once wrote, for months, a 
whole weekly magazine. Rising in the 
world, I have written short stories and 
serials for better class periodicals, and so 
on until I felt myself inspired to write a 
novel. From which time on my experi- 
ences are of a character that I have imag- 
ined a reader might find interesting. 

I was a somewhat unusual hack-writ- 
er, in that I was also a student; I was a 
student primarily, but my impulse to 
write was so strong that I preferred to 
write anything sooner than do other work 
such as usually serves to support stu- 
dents. I was a hard worker; I read the 
best of the world’s literature in six lan- 
guages all day, and slaughtered Indians, 
Spaniards and Filipinos for the mes- 
senger-boys all night. Besides which I 
kept an ideal hidden deep in my heart; I 
said to myself that when the day came, I 
would put aside the money-making for a 
while and do something that would def- 
initely set me free. 

Well, the day came; I had previously 
spent something like two years in dream- 
ing over a novel, in letting it ripen and 
form itself. Then I stopped everything 
else and began to work at it. It must be 
understood that I was married and had 
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a family; and that the whole thing was 
a deal like a race against fate—that I had 
saved a little money, and that by living on 
the bare necessities I could just about win 
out. Under these conditions I finished 
the book in six months. Six months is 
not long to work at a novel ; but it was as 
I worked, for I thought of nothing else 
call day and all night, and when I was not 
writing I was brooding over it. 

Now I sent that novel to a great pub- 
jisher, and in a week, to my utter con- 
sternation, it came back. Then I took it 
to a friend, a very well-known critic, a 
man who ranks among the half dozen 
critics in this country. He praised it very 
highly indeed, but pled that it was out 
of his line, that he was not a poet. He 
sent the book to a friend, a publisher, and 
he also rejected it. I saw this publisher, 
‘who praised the story, but thought that it 
would not sell. I took it then to a third. 
“You undoubtedly have power,” said this 
one. “ You have real talent. But can’t 
you do something a bit more in line with 
the public taste? I’d like very much to 
see something else of yours. Can’t you 
put this aside and try again?” 

From the facts I have given, the reader 
can guess how the demand struck me. I 
was actually about as near starvation at 
that moment as most poor authors ever 
get. I, of course, explained that I could 
not “try again,” immediately, and took 
my book elsewhere. It was then about 
four months after the finishing of the 
story; and the thing dragged on for two 
or three months more, without the least 
sign of any hope. I had given up my 
hack-writing position while I wrote the 
book, and was now barely able to keep 
alive. Still, at the end of six months I 
had courage enough—I wonder at it now 
—to begin another book. I shall tell 
about that presently, I continue now with 
the first one. A certain well-known poet 
heard of my story and read the manu- 
script ; it was he whose report I have par- 
aphrased in the words “ filled with lofty 
ideals and a high poetic inspiration.” 
Also it was read by another author, who 
said that it “revealed a magnificent 
force.” And so finally, on the strength 
of these things, a publisher was induced 
to chance it, and just a year after the fin- 
ishing of the story the reader may be- 
hold me the proud author of a widely- 
heralded novel. To continue the story 
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of it to the end—alas, the bitter end !— 
this story with the lofty ideals and the 
high poetic inspiration and the magnifi- 
cent force—well, it was reviewed in about 
one hundred of the best reviews; was 
praised in about ninety of them; was 
praised without reserve in about sixty- 
five of them; was hailed by some as des- 
tined to be one of the books of the hour, 
to be discussed everywhere, to turn things 
topsy turvy generally—was declared to 
be tremendous, thrilling, brilliant, re- 
markable, original, noble, a masterpiece, 
and soon. And its sales! at the end of 
eight months the publisher submitted to 
me the royalty account, and it appeared 
that the book had earned me just $325. 
It represented two years’ thinking, six 
months’ writing, a year seeking a pub- 
lisher and eight months watching re- 
views—and it paid me $325. If anything 
be needed to complete the climax it may 
surely be found in the royalty statement 
of the next six months following. It 
showed that the book had sold to the ex- 
tent of two copies more, and with it was 
inclosed a check for thirty cents. 

So much for my first book. My sec- 
ond book was a satire, and I put no little 
hard work into it. I sent it, to begin with, 
to one of the three or four best magazines 
in the country, and the editor wrote me 
that he liked it immensely, that it was “a 
splendid piece of writing,” and that they 
would probably use it. What that 
meant to the author and his family let the 
reader imagine. However, at the end of 
a month it appeared that the book had not 
pleased all of the other editors, and back 
it came. A second magazine reported that 
it was clever, but too bitter; a third sent 
it back without comment. Another edi- 
tor promised to read it at once, kept it six 
weeks, and then said it was immensely 
funny, and that he would submit it to the 
firm. He kept it another six weeks, and 
then I found out that the firm had never 
seen it. Eventually it came back from 
there also, and likewise in turn from half 
a dozen more, always with high praise 
and with profuse apology. I then sent 
it to publishers, six in turn; of the six 
three sent for me to talk to them, hesi- 
tated and reread more or less, but finally 
decided adversely—because it mightn't 
sell. It has been now just eighteen 
months since that story was finished, and 
so far no publisher has been willing to 
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risk it, altho, including magazines, it has 
been offered to nearly thirty. 

Next—let me see—next I wrote a nar- 
rative poem. An editor who is also a 
well-known poet told me that it was 
exquisite, that he was surprised and de- 
lighted; but added that, of course, no 
publisher would find it available, because 
“poetry like that never sells.” I sent it 
to several magazines. One editor said 
that it was the kind of thing he loved, but 
not the kind of thing he published ; I sent 
it to another editor, the editor of the great 
magazine who found my second book 
“splendid;” and after waiting two 
months I found that the manuscript had 
been lost in the mails. With another copy 
I secured ten rejections more, and then 
gave it up in despair. 

To go on, I am now writing another 
book, but not writing it for editors or 
publishers. I have also, however, to. tell 
some more experiences, to tell the fate of 
about ten magazine articles I have writ- 
ten. Each one of those articles has rep- 
resented a conviction of mine; and every 
time any one of them comes back from the 
editor it always comes back with a per- 
sonal letter. This satirical sketch—one 
editor says it is delightfully funny, but 
he is “ crowded; ” another “ would covet 
it,” but has already two articles of a 
rather similar nature. This literary es- 
sav has been read with interest by the edi- 
tor of the great monthly, and while desir- 
ing to see more of my work he regrets 
that this essay is too radical in tone. This 
nature sketch—the editor begs me to alter 
it thus and so, and after I have altered it 
thus and so he decides he must have pho- 
tographs, which I can’t get. Altogether, 
I have had two magazine articles ac- 
cepted; and the sum total of my profits 
from magazines is $50. The sum to- 
tal of all my profits from serious writ- 
ings for three years and a half the reader 
will observe to have been just $375.30. 

You ask, perhaps, how I have kept 
alive, and especially about the family. If 
I had no other source of income but “ se- 
rious writings ” I should long ago have 
ceased to trouble the editors. The ways 
in which I have made money are precise- 
ly what have determined me upon writing 
this article; and first of all I beg to plead 
wth the reader that what I now write he 
must accept as literal fact, no matter how 
much like burlesque it may sound. 
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I had several years before written a 
boy’s adventure-story, full of villains and 
general bloodiness. It was an absurdly 
crude adventure tale; but I perceived in 
glancing over it that there was a story in 
it, and during the early part of the long 
starvation period I revised it. It was 
just such a story as I saw being every- 
where reviewed as a “ grown-up ” story ; 
and so I was inspired to cut out the word 
juvenile. I wrote in, instead, a few 
“love-scenes;”’ these love-scenes—an 
editor would call them the “ love-ele- 
ment ”—were after the sickeningly con- 
ventional style of romantic wooing; my 
wife and I made up the speeches while 
half-stifled with laughter, and at times 
hardly keeping them from becoming ob- 
vious farce. But this apparently made no 
difference to the grave editor of the pop- 
ular magazine to whom I offered that 
story. Here was something after the 
dear public’s own heart, it seemed. At 
any rate, I can only record the fact that 
he offered me $200 cash, the story to be 
published under a pen-name; and that I 
accepted upon the instant. It was a first- 
rate piece of work, so the editor observed, 
and he hoped to have other “ novels ” of 
mine. 

I am aware that that sounds like an 
ex post facto invention; but it is nothing 
to the story I have next to tell. I can 
again only assure the reader that it is lit- 
eral and actual fact, and that it is only the 
personal nature of it that keeps me from 
signing my name. 

Two hundred dollars cannot last a fam- 
ily forever, not even a family disposed to 
plain living and high thinking, and 
trained to review books and read manu- 
script. And so, the magnum opus being 
still everywhere rejected, I had to take 
up the “ pot-boiler ” business again. This 
time I went to see an editor—the editor 
of another popular magazine—and I told 
him I should like to “do” a serial for 
him. This editor fell in with my plans, 
and told me carefully just what he 
wanted—it was the kind of thing every 
one was reading just then—a sixteenth- 
century gentleman-of-France stabbing- 
match. And so I went home and con- 
cocted a “ plot; ” and, the editor approv- 
ing it, I set to work. 

And now, gentle reader, if you be rea!- 
ly gentle, you had best retire; for there 
are thirty chapters in this my story, and 
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a horrible death in every chapter but two. 
The tale is called, let us say, “ The King’s 
Signet;” there is a blithesome and de- 
bonair hero, much given to caroling, and 
to leaping upon his steed ; there is a win- 
some heroine, who deals out shy love- 
glances, and is in deadly peril from one of 
the most gruesome villains that ever 
walked—a man of such fearful prowess 
in dueling that his very name produces 
a shudder, and who has a spy or a cut- 
throat at his command for every chapter. 
This dreadful man possesses also a pal- 
ace, with dungeons and with a secret tun- 
nel, and foils the hero with the help of 
these things for twenty-nine cruel chap- 
ters—dying in the thirtieth after a furious 
combat and just in time to enable the hero 
to keep the heroine from falling in a 
swoon upon the cold stone floor of the 
trophied hall. 

This story was about eighty thousand 
words in length, and I wrote it all in the 
space of four weeks, sometimes with grim, 
desperate hatred, and sometimes with 
merry laughter. When I finished it I 
took it to the solemn editor, and the next 
day went back, trembling, to hear the ver- 
dict: “ It’s really a capital yarn—it’s the 
best piece of work I’ve seen for a long 
time. You are a real story-teller, and 
some day you'll make your mark! ” 

And then he offered me $300 for it. 

I took the offer, for the serial-rights 
only; for it had in the meantime flashed 
over me that such books as this were find- 
ing a sale every day, and that here was 
something for which I, too—even I— 
might find a publisher. And so after 
the story had appeared in the magazine I 
offered it to various firms I thought it 
might suit. The third publisher I tried 
offered to accept it if I’d let it come out 
under my own name—the reviews of my 
“serious work” being just then quite 


frequent. I of course refused. The fifth 
publisher offered, if I put in just a little 
more of the “love-element.” I refused 
that, too; and I had my reward, for the 
sixth took it in a flash. 

I have just had a conversation with that 
sixth publisher. “ Our readers were en- 
thusiastic about it,” he said, “ and I real- 
ly think you have a story that will be one 
of the sellers. It’s full of action, and it’s 
just exactly the thing. You'll find, I 
think, that we’re the people to take hold 
of it, too, for we publish books to sell, and 
we push ’em for all they’re worth. We'll 
get out a first edition of ten thousand— 
that’s the most we do with any book for a 
start—but I feel pretty sure we'll sell 
sixty before we’re through. (I do pro- 
test that those are literally his words.) 
Of course, you understand that this being 
your first book (he knew me by the pen- 
name only) we can’t pay you very much 
in the way of cash at the outset. But 
we’re willing to make it $150 in cash, and 
to allow you ten per cent. royalty. I sup- 
pose that will be satisfactory? And, of 
course, you would let us see everything 
else that you have done, and you want to 
write some more stories like ‘ The King’s 
Signet’ just as fast as ever you can turn 
them out.” 


And now I have stated the facts. The > 


effect that such a state of affairs as this 
must exert upon literature is my reason 
for making these confessions and my ex- 
cuse. The reader will observe that I still 
have the fight to win; and as I make my 
little bow and retire behind the curtain of 
my stage, it occurs to me that he may find 
it a cause of sorrow that he will never 
know whether or not I prove victorious. 
Courage, good reader. As the writer of 
this article you will never hear of me 
again ; but you will hear of me, neverthe- 
less—some day. 





The Year Among the Libraries 


By Herbert Putnam 


LispraRiAN OF CONGRESS 


* HE statistical record of our public 
libraries during the past year is 
but an extension and amplification 

of the record of preceding years begin- 
ing with the organization of the Ameri- 
can Library‘Association in 1876. 

The recorded. libraries having 1,000 
volumes or over.ntimber now over 5,300, 
as against 4,000 in 1895, and but 2,000 in 
1876. They contain now more than one 
book, for <every-two inhabitants of the 
Unitéd States and many times that num- 
ber for every inhabitant actively using 
them.“2Jn £876 they contained but 12,- 
000,000 books for 44,000,00 people. They 
now issue to their readers for home use 
each year 48,000,000 volumes, as against 
perhaps 12,000,000 volumes in 1876. Of 
late their progress in numbers and re- 
sources has been in a more than arithmet- 
ical progression. That it has been so is 
due in large part to the gifts of Mr. Car- 

negie, which beginning in 1882 have ag- 
' gregated to date in money value nearly 
$25,000,000. During the year ending 
last June they amounted to $6,500,000 
(excluding the great gift to New York, 
effective within that period). 

His bounties have been so numerous, 
so huge in volume, and matter of such 
constant comment, as to obscure those 
from other sources. But these have in 
the aggregate nearly equaled his. So 
that the total of gifts of the year just past 
has reached $12,000,000, exclusive of 
23 buildings, 27 sites for buildings and 
nearly 300,000 books and pamphlets. 

Only $3,000,000 were a direct contrib- 
ution toward running expenses. The 
greater part of the total represents there- 
fore an increase in plant and equipment. 
But this involves in the case of the Car- 
negie gifts a definite and in all cases an 
inferential increase (by appropriation or 
otherwise) of funds for maintenance, to 
which must be added the increase claimed 
ani generally secured from year to year 
by the existing municipal libraries, corre- 
sponding to the increase in the number 
of their readers and general activities. 


The general advance has been so rap- 
id that, except in a few sections of the 
country, active exertion in its behalf is lit- 
tle necessary. The library movement 
has now ample momentum; it no longer 
requires impetus. But it may require di- 
rection. And in fact the anxieties of the 
librarians themselves are now rather as 
to direction than as to impetus. When, 
as at Magnolia last June, a number of 
them get together in conference their dis- 
cussions invariably raise questions as to 
the safety or propriety of prevailing tend- 
encies. They betray certain healthy 
doubts: healthy, because any doubt. is 
healthy which betokens self-criticism on 
the part of a profession of workers whose 
temptation is to please an uncritical pub- 
lic without regard to constitutional or 
scientific limitations. From a mere col- 
lection of books responding to specific de- 
mand, the public library (in the United 
States) is tending to become an institu- 
tion of varied and complex function, with 
much mateiial not strictly literary, and 
with ambition to render this attractive 
and useful by a variety of affirmative— 
even aggressive—activities unknown in 
times past. The soundness of this tend- 
ency is not likely: to be questioned by the 
public ; it must be at least discussed by the 
librarian. 

The fiction problem is always with him. 
His doubts are not as to supplying litera- 
ture merely recreative. They are (1) as 
to the propriety of supplying recreative 
literature which lacks substantial literary 
merit, merely because there are readers 
whose taste rises no higher than this, and 
(2) as to the propriety of supplying the 
current fiction of whatever merit until a 
sufficient period shall have elapsed after 
its date of publication, to take it out of 
the category of “ current fiction.” This 
doubt is based not upon principle, but 
upon expediency. It recognizes the fu- 
tility of the present attempt of public li- 
braries to render a service beyond their 
means. A suggestion made within the 
past year that they should buy no work of 
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fiction until a year after its pub- 
lication has met with very gen- 
eral interest and apparently a 
pretty general approval. Mr. 
Carnegie would enlarge the pe- 
riod to three years. 

The justification for the sup- 
ply of literature of an inferior 
grade was that through it alone 
could the reader of inferior 
taste be attracted to the library 
and taught its use. Its inher- 
ent weakness lay in the reductio 
ad absurdum, or rather ad tur- 
pissimum ; for, granting such a 
concession, at what level of in- 
feriority shall it stop? It was 
coupled with the assertion that 
his interest once secured, his 
taste would gradually advance 
from bookto book until it would 
reach a level really respectable. 

This assertion is made with less 
confidence now than it was for- 

ty years ago. A taste below a 

certain level is more apt—if un- 
aided—to work down stream 

than up. Nor can it be raised 

by the literature that stagnates. 

For it, as for the canal boat, 

without power of self-propulsion, there 
must be the intervention of aid from 
without—a series of locks, deftly oper- 
ated by trained and sympathetic experts. 
But if these are available their tools will 
be not the stagnant books, but the quick- 
ening. 

Another doubt pronounced during the 
past year is as to the policy of general 
accumulation. It was suggested not by a 
librarian, but by an administrator, the 
president of a great university. It calls 
attention to the costliness of the mere 
storage and maintenance of a large col- 
lection of books, indefinitely expanding 
without elimination. It refers to the small 
percentage of such a collection at any one 
time in active use. It asserts the extrava- 
gance of the present practice of locating 
and administering the obsolete or the lit- 
tle used books-as of the same importance 
as the active books. And it proposes a 
separation which, leaving the active books 
as now near to the reader and readily ac- 
cessible to him, shall relegate to mere 
storage the remainder of the collection. 
It proposes even a more radical remedy 
in the nature of prevention ; it would lim- 
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it the accumulations of ordinary libraries 
(municipal, society or academic) to the 
material indispensable as the constant 
tools of their service, and leave to two or 
three institutions within the country—the 
National Library and one or two metro- 


politan libraries—the acquisition and 
preservation of the books required only 
for occasional reference. It assumes a 
system of inter-library loan which shall 
render these available to the investigator 
wherever situated. 

These suggestions of President Eliot, 
advanced first in his annual report, then 
at a meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, then before the American Li- 
brary Association at its Magnolia confer- 
ence, have naturally aroused some dismay 
among librarians. Not that the distinc- 
tion which he draws between the active 
and the inactive books is a novel one: it 
is a distinction habitually made by the li- 
rarians themselves—made in their selec- 
tions for purchase, made in their practice 
of location, even if disregarded in their 
systems of classification. But the ex- 
treme to which he presses it startles them. 
They think that he underestimates (1) the 
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dificulty of predicating as to a particular 
hook whether it is to be called for or not, 
and (2) theadditionalexpense of adminis- 
tering, with any advantage to the reader, 
the portion of the collection which he pro- 
noses to set apart in close storage, un- 
classified (save by size), in a stack with 
narrow aisles, without reading light or 
facilities for direct consultation upon the 
shelves. And they believe that he over- 
estimates the alternative expense of treat- 
ing the entire collection as one. Partic- 
ularly do they believe this in the case of a 
library where (as in a university) a large 
and the most important use is by the read- 
er having direct access to the shelves: a 
use which relieves just so much the ex- 
pense of the issue desk. 

The cost of housing a book—of giving 
it fee simple of a fraction of shelf—is 
a considerable one. The initial cost of 
cataloging and classifying it is alone a 
srious, and, having to be met out of cur- 
rent funds, is an even more apparent, one. 
It is estimated at from 25 to 35 cents for 
every book added to the library. To re- 
duce it is an incessant concern of the li- 
brarian. The obvious remedy (since 
much of the material is identical in most 
of the libraries) is co-operation ; the cen- 
tralization of the work and the distribu- 
tion of the results, so that duplication of 
the same process may be avoided. The 
vear has witnessed the initiation of two 
projects which if successful will be a 
notable contribution to this effort; one is 
the International Index to Scientific Lit- 
erature, the other the distribution of the 
catalog cards compiled and printed by the 
Library of Congress. The former un- 
dertaking—under the auspices of the 
Royal Society, with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution as the Regional Bureau for the 
United States—made its beginning nom- 
nally with the year 1901. The distribu- 
tion of cards by the National Library be- 
gan in November, 1901. The cards cov- 
ft all its current accessions and by de- 
grees its existing collection as reclassi- 
fed. In course of time they will thus 
cover most of the books in the existing 
collections in the United States or in proc- 
&s of acquisition by American libraries. 

ey are primarily entries by author ; but 
they already include in part, and ultimate- 

'y will iriclude completely, suggestions for 
subject headings. They will thus furnish 
othe libraries receiving them all the data 
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for their catalogs which are the most cost- 
ly to compile. Carrying also the shelf 
marks of the books in the Library of 
Congress, they will furnish an indication 
of the classification determined for them 
in the scheme adopted there. Over two 
hundred libraries are now subscribing to 
these cards. A requirement fatal to 
schemes of centralization heretofore has 
been that the subscriber had to pay for an 
entire series, tho interested in but a por- 
tion of the titles. In the case of the Li- 
brary of Congress cards he may buy a 
single card or any number of cards, or 
any number of copies of any card. And 
the price he pays is but the actual cost 
(plus ten per cent.) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing the copies which 
he takes—a cost certainly less than a 
sixth of the cost of producing them him- 
self. 

This distribution will not accomplish, 
tho it may promote, uniformity in the 
classification of books; for the system of 
classification at the National Library is 
peculiar to itself. But it will promote 
uniformity in cataloging. Indeed, the 
form of entry adopted by the National Li- 
brary is itself the result of conference and 
agreement among librarians ; and the size 
and form of the card are now standard. 

The dictionary card catalog of a li- 
brary has come to be an enormous burden. 
To embody in it in a way to meet inquir- 
ers approaching from various directions 
full information as to the scope and sub- 
ject matter of a book is a perplexing la- 
bor—an unending labor—and a great ex- 
pense. To get a book into it is difficult ; 
to get it out is even more difficult. For- 
eign libraries do not as a rule attempt the 
subject entries. It seems likely that 
American libraries will either _ reduce 
them or limit them to what may be com- 
piled in co-operation, and that their place 
may be taken by special topical lists in 
book and pamphlet form and by increased 
privileges of access to the shelves, where 
the classification is sufficiently close to 
serve as a guide to the contents of the col- 
lection by subject. 

Prior to the expense of cataloging and 
classification is, moreover, the expense of 
selection. To reduce this is the aim and 
effect of such select lists as the Bibliog- 
raphy of American History edited by 
Mr. Larned and issued by the American 
Library Association with the assistance of 
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Mr. George Iles ; and of other lists which, 
as this, indicate by notes the character of 
certain books and their relation to a par- 
ticular field of knowledge. The Ameri- 
can Library Association Catalog pub- 
lished in 1893 attempted to indicate the 
5,000 books best suited to a small library 
of the popular type. The fund of $100,- 
000 given this year by Mr. Carnegie to 
the Library Association will enable this 
list to be revised and enlarged, and will 
form a permanent endowment for other 
such publications in aid of the small li- 
braries scattered over the country, whose 
need may be averaged, yet whose prob- 
lem of selection without such guides is 
the more difficult because their constitu- 
ency is varied, their field of choice indef- 
initely large, their funds for purchase 
small and the expert opinion at their serv- 
ice meager, or the judgment of their li- 
brarians in danger of being overruled un- 
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less reinforced by reference to authority. 

It is utilities such as the foregoing 
which, with endeavors to secure easier 
rates of discount from the publishers and 
easier rates of postage from the Govern- 
ment, occupy a large place in the current 
discussions of the librarians of the United 
States, and which brought together at 
Magnolia last June nearly twice the num- 
ber ever before present at a library con- 
ference. To them the smaller meetings 
(of State associations) add comparisons 
of experience in all the minor details of 
library administration ; the promotion of 
sound knowledge of the function and use- 
fulness of libraries; and, in certain dis- 
tricts during the past year, concerted ac- 
tion—by means of institutes—for the 
truer education of those of the librarians 
themselves who have had responsibility 
come upon them without adequate prelim- 
inary training. 

Wasuincron. D. C. 


Reminiscences of Hawthorne and Poe 


By Richard Henry Stoddard 


REMEMBER seeing the manuscript 
of Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance ” lying on Mr. Fields’s desk in 

the old Boston book-shop at the corner 
of School and Washington streets. That 
was in the summer of 1851, when besides 
the person just mentioned I met Mr. E. 
P. Whipple, the critic, and Colonel 
Thomas Jefferson Whipple, whom Haw- 
thorne had summoned to Salem to sup- 
ply him with accurate information for his 
“ Life of President Pierce.” Hawthorne 
had at this time just begun writing this 
campaign document, which his good 
friends and: bitter enemies called his 
“new romance.” From Boston, Colonel 
Whipple, Mr. Fields and Young Master 
Stoddard proceeded by rail to Salem, 
where we found the Hawthorne family 
at dinner in a parlor on the left side of the 
hall. Hawthorne himself sat at one end 
of the table and I took my place at his 
right hand, sipping with him a glass of 
weak claret. His daughters, Una and 
Rose, and his son Julian, were also at the 
table: After dinner Hawthorne took me 
up the well-known hill behind his home, 


where we chatted a while in a little sum- 
mer house on the summit of this emi- 
nence, talking particularly about his ear- 
ly associates at Brook Farm—Dana, Cur- 
tis and Ripley. 

On my second visit to the Wayside no 
one was present when I talked with 
Hawthorne except his boy, Julian, who, 
then eight or ten years old, would meddle 
with pens, ink and paper, to the annoy- 
ance of his father. A stronger cigar than 
I was used to sent me out of doors to 
cool off. After a walk in the chilly No- 
vember wind I returned to Boston and 
thence came to New York. 

Hawthorne’s first inspiration was Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” the 
weird tales of ‘“ Monk” Lewis, and his 
impossible melodramas, in which Poe's 
mother appeared, in 1801, as a chamber- 
maid, singing and dancing. As for Poe, 
I have many unpublished letters of his, 
and also, among others, some written to 
him by Mrs. Whitman, who, with others 
of Poe’s female cronies, thought she was 
the original “Annabel Lee.” Poor Poe! 
He abused all who served him—Gris 
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REMINISCENCES OF HAWTHORNE AND POE 


woid, John Sartain and Mrs. Kirkland, 
the last of whom showed me the printed 
manuscript of “ Ulalume,” which did not 
impress me much, as I frankly told her. 
That poem appeared soon afterward, -I 
thing in the Whig Review. Poe’s needs 
compelled him to accept $10 for every- 
thing he wrote for that periodica!—at 
least so I was assured by Mr. Priestly, a 
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earned money while he was surveyor in 
the Salem Custom House, or at any other 
time of his life. He was a man who 
stood well on his own feet. I received 
several letters from him—one written 
just before his death in his fifty-ninth 
year. Another letter, which he wrote 
after fittishing the “ Tanglewood Tales,” 
I may copy out here. It will show the 














RICHARD HENRY 


lellow Centurian of strict veracity. I 
lave also somewhere among my Poe ma- 
terial a letter of Mrs. Clemm, and two or 
three letters of her daughter, Rosa Mac- 
Kenzie, for whose benefit I was given a 
check for $100, which, by the advice of a 
Baltimore gentleman acquainted with the 
‘amily, I sent to her in separate instal- 
ments of $25 each. 

Hawthorne was different. I never 
heard that anybody dared send him un- 


STUDDARD 


estimate Hawthorne himself placed on 
these children’s books which many per- 
sons overlook when they sum up the 
measure of his work: 


Dear Stopparp—I beg your pardon for not 
writing before; but I have been very busy, 
and not particularly well. I enclose a letter 
from Atherton. Roll up and pile up as much 
of a snowball as you can, in the way of po- 
litical interest; for there never was a fiercer 
time than this, among the office-seekers, You 





Mr. Stoddard in His Study 


had better make your point in the Custom 
House at New York, if possible; for, from 
what I can learn, there will be a poor chance 
for clerkships in Washington. I have 
finished the ‘“‘ Tanglewood Tales,” and they 
will make a volume about the size of the 
““ Wonder-book,” consisting of six myths—the 
Minotaur, the Golden Fleece, the Story of 


Proserpine, etc., etc., etc., done up in excel- 
lent style, purified from all moral stains, re- 
created as good as new or better, and fully 
equal, in their own way, to Mother Goose. 
I never did anything else so well as these old 
baby stories. 
In haste, truly yours, 
NatH. HAwrTHorne. 

New York Ciry. 


Wrecks 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


SAD it is when Hope’s brave barque, 
QO That breasted high the waves, 
Is borne by tidal circumstance 


To Sorrow’s sunless caves! 


O strange it is when Love’s strong’ ship, 
With golden sails all set, 

Is cast by storm-winds of the heart 
On dark shores of Regret! 


O drear it is when Faith’s fair fleet, 
That wooed the morning light, 

Is swept by whirlwinds of the deep 
To Doubt’s unfathomed night! 


O black it is when winds and waves 


In banded fury roll, 


And shatter on the reefs of Sin 
The white ship of the Soul! 


Aucusta, Ga. 
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Book Illustration as an Art 
By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 


Or THE EpiroriaL Starr or THE New York Eveninc Post 


ERY often graphic illustration serves 
not art, but utility. In a history, 
for example, we are bound to re- 

produce with the greatest possible fidel- 
ity portraits, historic landscapes, build- 
ings, documents and the like 


is a square or oblong panel of black and 
white surrounded by a broad white bor- 
der. The letterpress panel, again, is 
made up of horizontal strips, each of 
which is composed of combinations of 





quite irrespective of the beauty 
of the objects reproduced or of 
the relation of the picture to the 
printed page. Similarly a book 
of travels must give a true im- 
age of the country described in 
portraits of the natives, their 
houses and utensils; in maps 
and charts—andall this without 
in any way falsifying for the 
sake of artistic effect photo- 
graphs and drawings which 
may be in themselves unpleas- 
ing. There is in this document- 
ary kind of illustration a better 
and a worse way of printing 
and arranging the plates, but 
the consideration of artistic ef- 
fect remains secondary—and 
properly so—tothe truthfulness 
of the historical record. Com- 
paratively few books, then, lend ° 
themselves naturally and com- 
pletely to the artist illustrator ; 
and these books deal less with 
facts than with the imagination. 
In poetry, fiction and the:drama 
the artist illustrator finds his 
most congenial theme. 

The methods of the illustra- 
tor depend, however—or should 
depend—upon the appearance 
of the book which he is to illus- 
trate, or more narrowly upon 





Twiticut's soft dews steal o’er the village-green, 
With magic tints to harmonize the scene. 

Stilled is the hum that thro’ the hamlet broke, 
When round the ruins of their antient oak 

The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. 

All, all are fled; nor mirth nor music flows 


To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 








the typographical character of 
the page in oropposite which his 
picture is to be placcJ. For the 
printedpage has a distinct deco- 
tative character, good or bad, from which 
the a companying illustration should not 
greatly deviate. It is to the disregard of 
this c)vious consideration that the inade- 
og y of most modern illustration is 
ue. 


The printed page, decoratively speaking, 


tion. 


(1) A Harmonious Page through Balance of Text and Illus- 


(From Rogers’s Poems, 1827. Reduced.) 


straight and curved lines of some thick- 


ness. The panel is varied by blacker 
lines and dots (large capitals and certain 
marks of punctuation), and by occasional 
spots of white where paragraph indenta- 
tion or an incomplete line occurs. The 
whole letterpress shows a strong con- 
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(2) Pure Black Line 


(After a wood cut in Diirer’s Little Passion.) 


trast of black and white, and an almost 
equally notable alternation of straight 
and curved lines. The black in well 
made books is of a peculiar depth and 
sharpness which can only be obtained 
from the pressing of moist paper upon an 
inked relief block. 

Illustration of a technically perfect 
kind should have all these characteristics 
of the printed page—should be composed 
of thick black lines contrasting sharply 
with the white of the page.and should be 
printed from a relief block with relatively 
the same amount 
pressure that serves for the 
press. In other words, the 
of the artist illustrator should be 
as nearly as may be typographical in 
character, and the highest achievement 
of the art is reached in the wood cuts 
after Diirer, Holbein, and the early Ital- 
ian illustrators. A very pleasing exam- 
ple of what we may call the puristic meth- 
od of illustration is here reproduced. (1) 

The page from an early edition of 


letter- 


Rogers’s poems is singularly 
restful and complete for the 
harmony of the wood cut from 
Stothart’s design with the let- 
terpress, and we should not 
forget that the firm black line 
which in this slight decorative 
composition may appear triv- 
ial has served for the tragic 
designs of Direr’s “ Pas- 
sions ” and Holbein’s “ Dance 
of Death.” Its capabilities are 
illustrated in the reproduction 
of one of Diirer’s best designs 
for the wood cuts. (2) 

To call all book illustration 
done in any other medium than 
the black line (which includes 
the bolder “ white line ” wood 
cuts) inferior, may seem very 
narrow. But the logic of such 
a view is impregnable. Al- 

"ways in comparison with the 
printed page, any design exe- 
cuted in monochrome tone is 
a blurred space ; carried out in 
colored tone, a smeared space; 
‘done in solid and overlaid col- 
ors, a splotched space; traced 
in too thin line, a scratched 

_ Space—in every case the illus- 
tration has the look of some- 
thing washed or niggled—not, 

as it should have, of something printed. 
Beautiful pictures are made in all these 
ways; perfect books only by the use of 
the black line for type and _ illustra- 


of blackness and * 


method z= 











(3) Pen Drawing Photo-engraved 


(Reduced from an Illustration by Joseph Pennell 
for Highways and Byways in Hast Anglia. BY 
permission of the Macmillan Company.) 
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So much for the pure doctrine of book 
illustration, which modern taste and 
commercial considerations make an 
impractically austere one. Among 
the best illustrators of to-day the 
theoretically best method is the least 
popular for the following historical 
reasons: The strong 
black line work dis- 
appeared with the de- 
cadence of the printer’s 
art and the simultaneous 
improvement of copper- 
plate engraving and 
etching. The various 
attempts. to revive the 
better method, such as 
that represented in our 
illustration (1), were 
thwarted by the attempt 
to imitate in wood on 
the one hand the tonal 
effects of painting and 
photography, on the 
other the fine copperplate 
line. In the one case the 
solid-black line dissolved 
into“a web or a mist, in. 
the other it dwindled. to 
a scratch: too, slight ,to 
hold its. own with the 
type. . To this criticism’ 
muchf the intrinsically 
beautiful-- drawing® , of 
Mr.. Abbey and’ Mr. 
Hugh Thomson*is open. 
The attempts-to revive 
the’ black -fifie, such as 
those made by Walter. 
Crane, Burne-Jones, 
Howard Pyle and 
others, have relatively 
failed because the at- 
tempt was made in-a 
“precious ” or archaic 
spirit, which the public 
is prompt to suspect and 
dislike. If any one will 
use this method, with 
the mastery of Mr. 
Phil May, with equal 
taste but greater energy, and Mr. Ed- 
mund New, his reward. will not be doubt- 
ful. Mr. Pennell, from whom a charac- 
teristic illustration is presented (3), has 
had no reason to regret casting in his lot 
withthe pen men ratherthanthewash men. 

it is the photograph that has played 
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havoc with good pen drawing, just when 
photo-engraving was making it easy to 
reproduce drawings of all sorts without 
recourse to the slow processes of wood 
cutting. People like the “ finished ” look 
of a photograph, and it is probably vain 
to tell them that to this finish all the high- 


(4) Tone Drawing Reproduced by the Half-tone Procese 
(Howard Pyle in Henry Van Dyke’s The Blue Flower. 


By permission 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


er expressional qualities are sacrificed. 
But the damage of the photograph goes 
deeper than photography itself. It has 
produced a school of designers in mono- 
chrome who fairly rival the dullness of 
the photograph without attaining its de- 
pressing accuracy. This is not to con- 
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demn either photography or drawing in 
tone. The latter, indeed, is in itself a 
beautiful method, as is shown in the very 
lovely example of Mr. Pyle’s work here 
represented (4) ; but it is certainly, when 
used with a handsome printed page, an 
inappropriate method. 

We shall most cheerfully review cur- 
rent methods of illustration by beginning 
at the lowest depths and ascending grad- 
ually to the peak, which Diirer and Hol- 
bein still hold in splendid isolation. The 
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wood cuts, brings such illustrations into 
sufficient harmony with the letterpress. 
The true wood cut which shows many 
gradations of tone is better than the tone 
drawing or painting which it frequently 
mimics only in case it uses the line 
boldly and shows a measurable amount 
of the white paper. The etching and steel 
engraving aré never quite harmonious 
with the printed page, but if the line be 
bold and the framing of the print formal 
and in keeping with the typographical 


(5) Photographic Illustration. 


(From the James K. Hackett Edition of The Crisis. 


nethermost depth of modern book illus- 
tration is the half-tone print from a pho 
| -tograph. I present not the most shock- 

ing; perhaps, but the latest and most con- 
spi¢uous example (5). Almost equally bad 
is the half-tone cut from a tone drawing 
photographically conceived. But this 
form of illustration can be much im- 
proved by skillful retouching with the 
graver—to show the white paper at all 
in a book illustration is a sign of grace 
in the illustrator. With monochrome 
goes, of course, all colored drawings. 
But the use of a solid black outline and 
frame, after the fashion of Japanese 


By permission of the Macmillan Company.) 


decoration the effect is pleasing. Steel 
engraving and etching, however, have 
been. too often—as in the otherwise love- 
ly Turner vignettes (6),one of whichends 
this article—merelya backhanded and la- 
borious way of getting effects of tone oth- 
erwise more easily attained. Chalk and 
charcoal drawings again lack typograph- 
ical character, but if the contrast be- 
tween the blacks andthe whites be carried 
through the design go sufficiently well 
with the types. Indeed in tonal drawings 
of all sorts the reduction of the grades 
of tone and the saving of the whites 
makes for good typographical effect. 
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Pen drawing, reproduced by photo-en- 
graving or preferably on the wood block, 
is, as the reader has already been told to 
weariness, the ideal form of book illus- 
tration. It is open chiefly to the danger 
of a too minute hatching, which gives the 
effect of gray tone rather than black and 
white lines. Mr. Abbey’s masterly illus- 
trations are not free from this defect, and 
the prestidigitous creations of Daniel 
Vierge were often, with all their luminos- 
ity, too gray for the printed page. This 
equivalency of text and picture is 
very nearly the law and gospel of ar- 
tistic bookmaking. If the illustrations 
are painted, etched or engraved, the let- 
terpress, respectively, should be painted, 
etched. or engraved, and exceptionally 
charming books have been made by these 
extravagant methods. 

I need hardly add that all these 
niceties do not apply to magazine illus- 


tration, where there is a single font of 
type, and the printed page has slight ar- 
tistic possibilities. All that can fairly be 
asked of the magazines is that they do not 
sacrifice the book that is to be to the ex- 
pediency of the magazine that is. Fi- 
nally, I have talked of methods in rela- 
tion to book illustration rather than of 
the various uses to which these methods 
may be put. The delightful water colors 
of Boutet de Monvel, the masterly por- 
traits of Gustav Kruell, the amazing tran- 
scripts from old paintings by Timothy 
Cole, the brilliant color sketches of South- 
western scenery by Maxfield Parrish, 
the solemn creations of Elihu Ved- 
der—all these and their like are 
independent works of art. Their ap- 
pearance in magazines is fortuitous. If 
you bind such pictures together you have 
not an illustrated book, but an album, and 
picture books are another story. 
New York Ciry. 


(6) Line Engraving with Tonal Effect. (Turner’s The Nile in The Epicurean.) 








Concerning the Collecting of Autographs 


By Adrian H. Joline 


AUTHOR OF 


PON the principle of dichotomous 
division, mankind may be said to 
consist of two classes: Those who 

collect autographs and those who do not. 
I am addressing myself to the second and 
numerically larger class; for to the oth- 
ers I can impart nothing of interest or of 
value. They know it all themselves. 

A well-beloved friend, known in the 
world of literature, said not long ago, in 
a lecture delivered before the students of 
a neighboring university, that there were 
four ways of getting autographs—that 
is to say, by reception, by gift, by pur- 
chase, and by theft. I do not reproduce 
his exact words, but only my recollection 
of them as he repeated them to me, while 
we were enjoying a sociable cigar on the 
pleasant piazza of “the inn.” He did not 
refer to a fifth method, adopted only by 
fiends, which may be styled “ extor- 


tion,” possibly because he regarded it as 


a species of the genus theft. It is the 
devotee of extortion who makes the hon- 
orable guild of autograph collectors un- 
justly odious in the sight of the world. 
He surely overlooked other methods 
which may be mentioned hereafter. 

I have endeavored elsewhere in a mild 
and humble way to vindicate the lover of 
autographs, truly so called, but I fear 
that my well meant effort has not beer 
overwhelmingly successful. An acquaint- 
aace who pretended that he had read 
the dissertation said smilingly to me, 
“ Why, I used to collect autographs my- 
self when | was a boy,” unconsciously 
classing the pursuit with the feeble striv- 
ings of childhood. But it is not my pur- 
pose to argue the_matter. If a man is 
color-blind, you can never make him see 
color by explaining it to him, and if he 
does not comprehend intuitively the good 
there is in the collecting of autographs, 
all the logic of the scheols will be inef- 
fectual to convince him. It must come 
to him like an appreciation of Tintoretto. 
We will assume as a postulate that it is 
of benefit to gather into possession the 
veritable writings of the famous, the 
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things which their own hands made, and 
we will consider only the way of a man 
with the autograph. 

A notable thing it is, indeed, to receive 
from a person of distinction an autograph 
letter addressed to one’s self, voluntarily 
written without previous solicitation. 
Obviously it must be only the favored 
few who are able to point proudly to let- 
ters of that order; men like James T. 
Fields, Collier, the publisher, Elliot Dan- 
forth, or Laurence Hutton, who, I be- 
lieve, refuses to admit any other sort 
within the attractive boundaries of his 
collection. It is not a pleasant thought 
that at some day such treasures must 
either be added to the multitude of sal- 
able autographs or be buried irretriev- 
ably in some splendid library where no- 
body will pay much attention to them. 
The surest way of consigning to oblivion 
a collection of autographs is to bestow 
it upon a public library, over whose glass- 
covered cases may well be inscribed 
lasciate ogni speranza. A few framed 
specimens, like the fine George Washing- 
ton on the walls of the Bodleian, which 
stirs with pride the heart of the American 
visitor, are suitable enough ; but an auto- 
graph collection is not to be stored away 


in locked cabinets or steel-bound vaults. 


It is something to be played with, to be 
pawed over, to be arranged and rear- 
ranged, perpetually to be added to, en- 
larged, revised and improved. It should 
be free from the intrusion of paste and 
of albuins. It should be protected by 
wrappers or by portfolios only, except 
perhaps in the ease of complete “ sets,” 
such as “ Signers of the Declaration,” 
“Presidents,” “Kings of England,” 
‘“ Napoleon’s Marshals,” or “ Generals of 
the Revolution,” and these, when com- 
pleted and associated with the choicest of 
portraits, may be bound by our pet binder 
in the richest of crushed levant, or in the 
more durable pigskin, which Doctor Em- 
met is said to favor. 

It is also a delightful thing to acquire 
the autograph by gift, and the soul of the 
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collector expands with emotion when he 
contemplates the charming specimens be- 
stowed upon him by bountiful friends. 
I cannot forget my own joy over the rare 
letter of Jean Paul Richter, sent to me by 
a generous brother lawyer, or the manu- 
script notes of a speech of Daniel Web- 
ster which came from a kind book lover 
of Boston, or the Rufus Choate manu- 
script, a portentous array of wild scrawl- 
ings, the gift of another New York law- 
yer; or the benefactions of many others 
who appreciate the feelings of a collector 
without altogether sharing in them. 


George William Curtis must have been 
one of the few who realize that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive when he 


Lhiug. 217-1879, 
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parted with the notelet which I am look- 
ing upon at the present moment: 


bean Cunt 
lide case be Mu frusiad, lotus eats for 
Nhe higuatine ¢ the wihappy 


“My Dear Curtis: Who can be the friend 
who asks for the signature of the unhappy 
“'W. M. THACKERAY.” 


I do not know who that friend was, but 
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he deserved summary punishment be- 
cause he asked for a signature only. He 
who begs for a signature is lost. He has 
not attained the lowest round of the lad- 
der ; he has the same relation to the king- 
dom of collection as the patent medicine 
advertisement has to literature or which 
the lad with his hoard of postage-stamps 
has to Beverly Chew or to Howard Mans- 
field. I shall never feel that I have ac- 
complished anything worthy of note un- 
til I shall have secured the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
shall make the request for a signature 
equivalent to an overt act of treason. 

Not many of us are fortunate enough 
to have the help of such assistants as the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, whose 
masterpiece, according to Donald G. 
Mitchell, will go with Montaigne, with 
the essays of Goldsmith, and with Lamb’s 
“ Elia,” upon one of the low shelves, 
where it will always help to give joy in 
the reading. This, in his clear flowing 
hand, is under my eyes as I write: 


“ BeverLy Farms, Mass., 
“ August 21st, 1879. 
“ My Dear LonGFELLow: 

“T send you a letter of Mr. Frederick Locker 
with a request which I know you will comply 
with. The daughter he refers to, as you may 
remember, married Tennyson’s son. If you 
would have the kindness, after writing the 
lines marked for yourself, to send the whole, 
letter and all, to Emerson, he to Whittier, and 
Whittier to me, I should feel in sending back 
the manuscript that I had made Mr. Locker 
happy, and that I should be glad to do, for 
he has shown me much kindness, though I 
have never seen him. I cannot help the fact 
that his letter has a few complimentary words 
about myself—you can skip those, if you will 
read the rest. 

“ Always faithfully yours, 
“O. W. Hormes.” 


If a man who has any love for books 
or for the makers of books pauses to pon- 
der over this kindly epistle, his imagina- 
tion must surely be stimulated when he 
reficcts that it was written by the witty 
poet and essayist, who is one of our im- 
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mortals ; that it passed through the hands 
of the greater poet—albeit not so lovable 
as the Autocrat—to whom it was ad- 
dressed; and that it reminds us of the 
accomplished creator of “ London Lyr- 
ics,’ whose charming “ Confidences ”’ re- 
veal the literary life of London in his day. 
It recalls, also, the daughter-in-law of the 
great Laureate, and the wonderful New 
Englanders, Emerson and Whittier, who 
certainly did not refuse to comply with 
the request of their kind friends. The 
most contemptuous reviler of our tribe 
must confess that such a gentle interven- 
tion as that of Holmes gives testimony 
to the work and to the dignity of our oc- 
cupation. 

Not unlike the Autocrat’s letter is this 
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one addressed to Curtis and which I am 
pleased to have in my collection: 


“ SUNNYSIDE, September 12th, 1854. 
“ My Dear Mr. Curtis: 

“T hasten to furnish the autographs you re- 
quest for those two ‘ enthusiastic, lovely and 
sensible’ young ladies of whom you speak. 
During the prevalence of the autograph mania 
it is quite a relief to have such fair and inter- 
esting applicants. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ WASHINGTON IRVING. 

“GeorceE W. Curtis, Eso.” 


It is comical to observe the old bache- 
lor’s willingness to oblige pretty girls, as 
if their requests for autographs were less 
tiresome than those of the thing called 
man. But Irving was always fond of 
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feminine society, true as he was to the 
memory of the one whom he lost in her 
girlhood. 

Another means of obtaining auto- 
graphs, which may be a subhead under 
the title “ Gift,” is exchange. There 
was more exchanging done in the earlier 
days than now. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished instance on record is that one 
described in the books, when Doctor Wil- 
liam B. Sprague, a renowned pioneer in 
the ranks, parted with the only known 
letter of Thomas Lynch, Jr., written to 
General Washington on July 5, 1777. It 
went to Doctor Thomas Addis Em- 
met in a barter, practically costing Dr. 
Emmet $700, according to the testimony 
of Dr. Lyman C. Draper, who published 
a volume about the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the signers 
of the Constitution. Lynch, the youth- 
ful signer, who was lost at sea when only 
thirty years old, ranks with Button Gwin- 
nett, of Georgia, as the rarest of the noble 
company. Gwinnett left no holograph 
letter at all, but there are several auto- 
graph documents of his which are almost 
as valuable as letters. Dr. Sprague had 
the good fortune to know Judge Bushrod 
Washington, and obtained his permis- 
sion to select whatever he pleased from 
the voluminous correspondence of the 
General, leaving copies of those he de- 
sired to possess. He chose about fifteen 
hundred, among them the unrivaled 
Lynch, the envy and despair of modern 
American collectors who must needs be 
content with “cut” signatures. It is 
said that the fortunate owner once re- 
fused $5,000 for it, and it is now the prop- 
erty of the New York Public Library. 

My literary friend who enumerated 
four ways of gathering autographs over- 
looked inheritance, as well as extortion 
and exchange. The Leffingwell collec- 
tion was bequeathed to a niece of the 
original collector; part of Dr. Sprague’s 
went to his son, a respected lawyer in 
New York, who transferred it to the ac- 
complished Albanian and entertaining 
after-dinner speaker, John Boyd Thach- 
er; T. Bailey Myers left his large accu- 
mulations to his son and daughter, and 
Mrs. Ely, of Providence, who is an al- 
most unique example of a woman col- 
lector, handed down her stores to her 
daughter and to her grandson. But I 
question whether an inherited collection 
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ever appeals strongly to the legatee; the 
taste itself must be inherited, and it does 
not pass by testamentary disposition. 

It is the fate of most collections to be 
dispersed, and in my copy of Draper’s 
book I have inserted a letter of the 
worthy old Dominie Sprague, in which 
he writes characteristically: “If you 
happen to have any duplicates, and will 
tell me what they are, and which you 
want, I will see if I can accommodate you 
by an exchange. When I began to col- 
lect autographs I was the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Robert Gilmour, of 
your city, the first collector I ever knew. 
But it is long since his collection was sold 
and, I suppose, scattered to the winds,” 
Gilmour (or Gilmor) was of Baltimore, 
and some of his quondam possessions are 
in my own collection. 

Most of us must acquire our auto- 
graphs as Major General Stanley ac- 
quired his ancestors—by purchase; from 
dealers, from private owners, and from 
sales at auction. It is said that auction 
sales of autographs began in London in 
the early part of the last century, and 
since 1823 they have been quite frequent 
in Paris, in New York, in Boston, and in 
Philadelphia. It is not at all a romantic 
or picturesque way, and one cannot grow 
very loquacious or gossipy about such 
purely mercantile transactions. As in the 
case of books, the auction prices seldom 
afford any just criterion of value. There 
may be an enthusiast, bent upon gaining 
certain items, who will run up the prices 
to fabulous hights, and again, there may 
beoccasions when by reason of indifference 
or of inadequate advertising, the fines 
specimens are knocked down for a trifling 
sum, but generally toprofessionals. I nevet 
got a bargain in my life; and if an ame 
teur shows himself at such sales he is 
promptly frozen out by a combination of 
the dealers. Usually it is better to ded 
with one of the regular tradesmen in at- 
tographs ; the private vender is commor- 
ly impossible. The dealer will ask mort 
than his wares are really worth, but we 
must make due allowance, and as most of 
up are engaged in other pursuits, which 
demand our attention, we ought to pay 
him for the time he saves us as well a 
for his expert judgment, and the money 
is not thrown away. It is curious to not 
that some American autographs are ver) 
dear in England and most English aule 
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gtaphs are correspondingly dear in New 
York, This is of little moment to those 
money-kings who have taken to auto- 
graphs, and who think nothing of sweep- 
ing up a collection of thousands, while we 
humbler disciples are conscious of guilt 
when we timidly venture a few hundred 
dollars after much pondering and self- 
castigation. Yet I believe that he who 
painfully brings together his beloved 
scraps piecemeal has more pleasure out 
of it than those who purchase at whole- 
sale. 

As to theft and extortion, it is well not 
to go into details. By some the auto- 
graph is classed with the umbrella and 
the animals fere nature, wherein no 
right of property exists. I do not justify 
the larceny of an autograph letter for 
purposes of gain, but when I am permit- 
ted to browse peacefully in some fat let- 
ter-book appertaining to a Philistine who 
knows not the joy of collecting, I am 
sorely tempted to purloin that which 
means nothing to him, but much to me. 
Hitherto I have sternly resisted the voice 
of the tempter. © 
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Once again THE INDEPENDENT at- 
tempts briefly to sum up the literary 
activity of the year, omitting no doubt 
here and there a book which tc some 
lor individual reasons may seem worthy 
of notice, but including nothing which is 
not for a time at least memorable. On 
the whole the output falls somewhat be- 
low that which we reviewed in our Book 
Number of last November. Among the 
novels there are good stories to be sure, 
but, for example, no Kim, no Eleanor, 
no Richard Yea and Nay; there is noth- 
ing comparable. in Biography to the 
Thomas Huxley; in Sociology, tho we 
have the admirable work of Professor 
Giddings and Mx Ghent, there is noth- 
ing quite of the scope of The English 
Utilitarians, to mention no other work; 
no critical volume this year is quite equal 
0 the History of Chinese Literature, 
Victorian Prose Masters, Life in Poetry, 
or Ephemera Critica. Only in Religion 
and Poetry can we say that the past 
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“Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 

And master, and make crouch beneath his 
foot.” 


And so be pedestaled in triumph. 

A confiding friend once admitted to 
me that he had stolen a set of autographs 
and years afterward, tortured by con- 
science, had made restitution to the true 
owner, who had never missed them. I 
have forgiven the caitiff who robbed me 
of a precious manuscript volume in the 
handwriting of Madame de Maintenon. 
I prized it highly, but he must have felt - 
such a strong affection for it that he was 
unable to fight against the impulse to 
have it for his own. It was a book of re- 
ligious reflections, and I hope that it will 
do him good; yet he can never be very 
happy with it. 

The London Atheneum observed in 
1855 that “the story of what History 
owes to the autograph collectors would 
make a pretty book.” That book has 
never yet been written, but I intend to 
write it in that happy period of life when 
a man has time to do as he pleases. 

New York Ciry. 


the 


twelve months have been as fertile in 
enduring or, at least, significant works 
as the preceding period. Nevertheless, 
we have much to be grateful for, as will 
be seen by reading through the follow- 
ing summary. 


Year 


Sd 


Novels 

Sir Richard Calmady. Dodd. 
vt Harper. 
The Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Scribners, 
The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton. Scrib- 
The Lady a By Henry Harland. Lane. 
1.50 Me- 
Macmil- 


$1.50. 
Scribner. 


By Lucas Malet. 


The Kentons. By William Dean Howells. 


The Two Vanrevels. 
Clure. $1.50. 

The Conqueror, By Gertrude Atherton. 
lan. $1.50. 

Audrey. By Mary Johnston. 

The = + ra y 


By Booth Tarkington. 


Houghton. 
George W. Cable. 


The Leopard’s Spots. 

Doubleday. $1.50. 
The + am By Owen Wister. 
Dorothy Vernon. By Charles Major. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 
Contr eo ofa Wife. By Mary Adams. Century. 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Macmillan. 
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Captain Macklin. By Richard Harding Davis. 
ribners. $1 


The oy ag of Labor. By Mary Wilkins. Harper. 


The House with the Green Shutters. 
Douglas. McClure. $1.50. 

The Hound of the. Baskervilles. By Conan Doyle. 
McClure. .50. 

The God Seeker. By Peter Rosegger. 


By George 


Putnams. 
By Ralph Connor. 
Scrib- 


The Man from Glengarry. 
Revell. $1.50. 

Lives of the Hunted. By Seton Thompson. 
ners. 

Spindle @ 
Dodd. 

WHEN the making of literature be- 
comes a profession rather than a voca- 
tion, when the motive is commercial 
rather than artistic; we know what to ex- 
pect. The decline in the quality of fic- 
tion is particularly noticeable. And the 
explanation is not far to seek. Every- 
body from Caliban up has been introduced 
to Cadmus. The successful novelist, 
therefore, no longer writes according to 
purely literary standards, but to please the 
cosmopolitan taste of this “ average read- 
er,” whose imagination reaches from the 
gutter to Newport, from the saloon to 
the attic, from the ballet to the morgue. 
Precisely what will happen when this 
goblin faced intelligence knocks at the 
door of Science for information does not 
yet appear. So far writers on these sub- 
jects show by their diction and the sin- 
cerity of their work that they have not 
been compelled to contend with his va- 
garies. But let them take warning. He 
has polluted with his undisciplined mind 
and distorted fancy the stage and every 
form of literary and dramatic art, even 
to the point of giving birth to a “ Hood- 
lum” poet. And he is coming their way. 
He is crawling up over the backs of every 
monstrous doctrine of soul life to de- 
mand from them an explanation of his 
own deformity. Then there will be crim- 
inations and recriminations, and the 
haughty biologists will be seduced into 
fitting a theory of the truth to his hydra 
headed existence. ; 

A curious example of the effect of this 
monster minded imagination upon liter- 
ary art is Sir Richard Calmady. The 
fascination of this splendid romance is 
horrid rather than pleasant. The hero’s 
deformity is typical of something hideous 
and unnatural in the author’s own ge- 
nius. She shortens a great nature moral- 
ly as well as physically. It is her conces- 
sion to a perversely intelligent class of 
readers. In a different way and less 
powerfully The Kentons gratifies the 


1.50. 
b Plough. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
$1.50. 
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same inquisitive demands. Important 
characters are subjected to a kind of lit. 
erary crucifixion, and so tortured into re. 
vealing all those delicate and unconfesse( 
emotions of normal life. Instead of de. 
forming the hero, Mr. Howells shows the 
clairvoyant wit of a fiend in discovering 
the centers of suffering in human sensi- 
bilities. 

A happy contrast to these two novels 
is The Westcotes. The essence of such 
fiction is in itself embalming and serves 


OWEN WISTER, 
Author of The Virginian 


to insure preservation. There is a sof 
of scholarly uprightness, a fidelity to the 
gospel of literature which is characteris 
tic of all Mr. Quiller-Couch’s work, anf 
nowadays such integrity is rarer than ge- 
nius. A curious illustration of am alr 
thor’s ambition to perform her task cot 
scientiously, without being able to vital: 
ize it, is The Valley of Decision. 
novel is réally a display of all the refine 
ments of artistic writing, but lacks? 
life impulse received from immediate @ 
tact with human experience. Havin 
created it with that true sense of propor 
tion which belongs only to cultur 
minds, Mrs. Wharton could not givet 
breath of life to the beautiful body of he 
thought. 

Two novels of the year evidently © 
sult from a sort of light-minded enchast 
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tnent on the part of the authors. In The 
Lady Paramount all the characters wear 
the indefinable charm of unreality, and 
hoodwink the reader away from his pro- 
saic world into a green-wood realm of 
pretty passion and poetry. Like The 
TwoVanrevels,it isas delicately wrought 
as a spider’s web, but stretched in every 
heavenly direction like a bright net of ro- 
mantic love. In novels of this kind we 
have a happy adaptation of human types 
and circumstances to the style and man- 
ner of a giant fairy lore. 

Six of the most important novels of 
the year have been historical romances. 
The poor critics tear their hair in vain. 
They blaspheme and call the authors of 
them “ chosen names,” but these senti- 
mental depredations into history continue, 
The Conqueror, which is a woman’s in- 


From 


‘Confessions of a Wife’ 


Copyright by 


The Century Co., 1902 
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terpretation of Alexander Hamilton’s 
character written in a kind of historical 
stage whisper, created a sensation, and 
while the book is not without merit, there 
is too much thickening of history to the 
consistency of fiction, a shameless stuf- 
fing in. of figurative laurels for the hero’s 
brow. Audrey was another popular 


book. The chief distinction about Mary 
Johnston as an historical novelist is her 
faculty for making a romantic rainbow 
of colonial civilization in Virginia. It 
matters little what the characters do or 
say, all is said and done so beautifully 
and in such unclouded weather that we 


during the Civil War, but therejare x 

great military movements, in ‘at! 
Yet it is vastly superior, to many 
more pretentious historical noy- 
els where great victories and 
overwhelming defeats are crowd- 
ed upon battle-fields measured 
out by literary inches. The Leop- 
ard’s Spots is a tale of recon- 
struction days in North Carolina 
with an ulterior motive. The au- 
thor has bodly declared that his 
object in writing the story is to 
get the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments repealed. This is 
sensational, to say the least of it, 
and would be ominous if the book 
measured up to Mr. Dixon’s fa- 
natical purpose. But by far the 
best historical romance of the 
year is The Virginian. It is not 
only a distinct contribution to 
our historic literature, but it 
completely fulfills the highest re- 
quirements for the historical 
novel. “The color is uniform, 
the details are in keeping, the 
manners spring from religion, 
and the actions -from the passions 
and the characters are consist- 
ent.”” Dorothy Vernon is a char- 
acter study with an English his- 
toricsetting. Andno more charm- 
ing story has been written this 
year than this tale of a thorough- 
bred English maid whose red- 
glory crowned head shines like a 
bright jewel in the love light 
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turned back upon her now far down the 
corridors of time. 

We have suffered less than usual from 
the producers of “ intimate literature.” 
Let us hope this mockery of sacred rec- 
ords is atan end. The Confessions of a 
Wife is the only notable sacrilege of the 
kind committed this year. In this novel 
we learn all the heart burnings of a mis- 
guided woman who provokes her husband 
into evil courses, and then receives him 
back, repentant, with all the airs of a 
guardian angel whose health has been 
wrecked by the prayerful strain she has 
undergone. Captain Macklin is a happy 
contrast to the romantic hysteria of these 
feminine revelations. It is the diary of 
a vigorous American youth, and goes far 
to prove that while these young animals 
are capable of a frank egotism, yet their 
egotism is the cheerful expression of a 
boundless vitality which in no way re- 
sembles the morbid self-consciousness of 
the female love-letter writer. The book 
deserves particular attention also because 
it represents an important phase of the 
evolution of a newspaper man into a full 
fledged novelist. 

Mary Wilkins is said to have pub- 
lished her masterpiece this year. The 
Portion of Labor is a study of New Eng- 
land life with the scenes laid in a shoe 
factory. And altho the labor problem is 
constantly discussed, the book is a mi- 
nute psychological analysis rather than a 
contribution to political economy, sociol- 
ogy or socialism. It is the author’s way 
of demonstrating the soul life of human- 
ity under hard pressure. Another analyt- 
ical novel is The House with the Green 
Shutters. This is a remorseless analysis 
of life in a little Scotch village. Unlike 
Miss Wilkins, who dissects character 
with compassion and tenderness, Mr. 
Douglas showed a coldly impersonal skill 
in portraving the shame and’ suffering of 
his people. 

For some readers, however, the most 
exciting event of the year in the literary 
world was the resurrection of Conan 
Doyle’s famous detective in The Hound 
of the Baskervilles. This gentleman’s 
reputation for accomplishing the impos- 
sible is so well established that we were 
prepared to herald anything he did as 
marvelous. And there can be no doubt 
about his faculty for doing incredible 
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things, but if the truth must be told, we 
are growing weary of the monotony of 
his inspiration. 

Last year we had some notable forest 
fiction, but if we except that mad tragedy 
of fire and death among the Styrian Alps, 
The God Seeker, there has been no real 
interpretation of life in the forest during 
the year. The Man from Glengarry comes 
nearer than any other book. But in the 
delineation of character, the author’s 
Sunday school doctrines hamper him 
somewhat. For a man’s religion must be 
more or less pavan before he can identify 
his humanity with the Diana spirit of the 
forest. In his Lives of the Hunted, Mr. 
Seton Thompson gives us some stories 
of wild animals that are written in his 
usual admirable style, and the illustra- 
tions in this volume are particularly sug- 
gestive. But in all we miss the master 
touch that makes man and great, grim 
nature in the forest kin. 

This survey will be incomplete, how- 
ever, without a reference to that splendid 
novel, Spindle and Plough. In this study 
of life we have. portrayed all .that is se- 
renely virtuous and materially patient in 
womanhood contrasted -with the folly of 
an inane existénce, and set over against 
the vagabond beauty of a neglected gar- 
den, where the heart of. the woman 
reaches under the very clods and moth- 
ers the lily bulbs into life.and bloom. It 
is the fine dominion of femininity over a 
heavenly minded earth that offers up to 
her the fragrance of a thousand flower 
hearts in return. 


Essays and Criticism 


The Earlier. Renaissance. _ By" George Saintsbury. 
Scribners. 1.50 net. ete 

The Romantic School-in Germany. ~ By George 
Brandes. Macmillan. 2.75. t 

A — “4 English Romanticism in the Nine- 
$75 entury. “By Henry A. Beers. Holt. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Agwet By Thomas R. 


Lounsbury. Scribners. 00. . 
The Beginnings of Poetry. y Francis B. Guar. 
mere. Macmillan. $3.00. 5 
The Poetry of Rovert Browning. By Stepford A. 
rooke. Crowell. $1.50 net. 
George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. Macmillan. 75 


Macmil- 
lan. 75 cents net. " 
ety Ma Fiction. By W. D. Howells. Harper. < 
Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. Apple-* 
ton. $1.20 net. 


Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles Car- 
roll Everett. Houghton. $1.75. 


Or criticism proper the year has 
given us several noteworthy examples. 


By Augustine Birrell. 
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Mr. Saintsbury, turning for a moment 
from other subjects, has put together a 
volume on The Earlier Renaissance, 
which -is, like all his work, at once inter- 
esting and irritating. His survey of the 
period brings into one view a mass of 
material not elsewhere found correlated 
in just this manner, but his jaunty habit 
of passing over difficulties sometimes 
detracts from the value of his criticisms. 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of Life of George Eliot 


Something of the same width of view 
with greater grasp of ideas is to be got 
from Brandes’s Hauptstromungen, the 
second volume of which has only this 


year appeared in translation. The con- 
ception of German romanticism here 
given is of an earlier day, but is as in- 
teresting as it is philosophical. Pro- 
fessor Beers has continued his study of 
romanticism in England by a volume on 
the nineteenth century. His definition of 
romanticism limits his views too much 
and sometimes throws his work out of 
proportion, but in detail his remarks are 
generally sound and sometimes brilliant. 
Another Yale man, Professor Louns- 
bury, has given us the introduction of 
exhaustive review of Shakespearean 
iticism. This first volume traces the 
icissitudes of the poet’s fame, from 
Jonson’s first derogatory murmur “ that 
hakespeare wanted art,” through the 
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quiddities of eighteenth century criti- 
cism, to the revival of Richard III in 
1845. A university-bred work of some 
importance but showing a mischievous 
mingling of literary and sociological 
criticism is Professor Gummere’s study 
of the communal origin of poetry. The 
book is suggestive but somewhat amor- 
phous. 

In individual criticism we have Stop- 
ford Brooke’s study of Browning (a 
companion to his Tennyson), which 
gives a rather lyrical but on the whole 
just account of that poet’s work. Under 
the same head may be classed Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s study of George Eliot, which 
is far more critical than biographical. It 
is, indeed, the finest piece of literary 
criticism of the year. In the same series 
(English Men of Letters) Mr. Birrell’s 
volume on Hazlitt must take a high rank. 
Mr. Howells’s impressions of Heroines 
in English Fiction is more a series of 
personal impressions than a book of 
genuine criticism. 

The most important volume of essays 




















HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of Facts and Comments 


of the year is the collection which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer issues as the last book 
he will publish. They embrace a variety 
of topics and are interesting in them- 
selves, but more interesting as the last 
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word of that eminent philosopher. Of 
a different nature, perhaps more note- 
worthy in themselves, are the posthum- 
ous essays of Professor Everett. 


Sad 
Poetry 


By Stephen Phillips. 


Poems. By Arthur Symons. Lane. $ 
A Hermit of Carmel, and Other Poems. 


Santayana. Scribners. ‘ 
ut. Sa, Cpesien G. D. Roberts. L. C. Page & 


$1.10. Preston Peabody. Hough- 


Inscriptions, of Pope Leo XIII. 
waliah Translations by H. T. Henry. 
in Press. $1.50 net. 
the Argonauts. By Apollonius of 

Translated by Arthur 8S. Way. Mac- 


. 50 cents. 

The Musical Basis of Verse. By J. P. Dabney. 
Longmans. $1.50. 

Introduction to the Scientific Study of, Bnglieh 
Puetry. By Mark H. Liddell. Doubleday. $1.25. 

nanwe on Greek Metric. By Thomas Dwight 
Goodell. Scribners. $3.00. 

PROBABLY most readers would regard 
Mr. Phillips’s classico-romantic drama, 
Ulysses, as the most important contribu- 
tion of the year to poetry. Judged by a 
number of descriptive passages of un- 
usual delicacy and beauty that poem was 
a notable success, but it must also be said 
that as a play it afforded opportunity for 
splendid spectacular effects but was es- 
sentially lacking in dramatic verisimili- 
tude. Equal in delicacy but very differ- 
ent in tone were the collected Poems of 
Arthur Symons, a true and rare expo- 
nent in English of genuine decadence, 
with its good qualities and its still more 
characteristic faults. Some of Mr. 
Symons’s verses were exquisitely 
woven out of dreams and dreamlike pas- 
sions; others were of a distinctly un- 
wholesome flavor. 

Professor Santayana’s dramatic poem, 
unlike Ulysses, was not intended for the 
stage and must be judged accordingly. 
It is good work and shows the author’s 
always reflective mind, but it does not 
quite convince us that he is not more at 
home in the field of criticism than of poe- 
try. Much as we like to read Professor 
Santayana’s verse, we would gladly give 
it all for another volume of criticism 
from him. 

The collected writings of Mr. Rob- 
erts’s Poems ought to be mentioned, and 
also a new volume by Miss Peabody. To 
many persons the volume of Pope Leo’s 
Latin poems, with translations by Pro- 
fessor Henry, will be peculiarly welcome. 


U wed Macmillan. $1.25 


3.00. 
By George 
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re a 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Author of Ulysses 


We cannot close this brief list without 
calling particular attention to Mr. Way’s 
successful translation of the Argonau- 


tica. He has made of his English ver- 
sion an interesting and beautiful poem. 

Three books on metric may be men- 
tioned here. Two of these treatises, Mr. 
Dabney’s and Mr. Liddell’s, show most 
of the faults possible in such work; Pro- 
fessor Goodell’s volume, however, is an 
admirable study and a genuine contribu- 
tion to American scholarship. 


z 
History, Biography, Letters 


Essays in Historical Criticism. By Edward Gay- 
ord Bourne. Scribners. $2. net. 
Ja ‘ : hton. 5 
Tiberius “the Tyrant. By J . Tarver. Dutton. 


The Mystery of Mary = By Andrew Lang. 
Longman $5.00 n 
By John Holland Rose. 


The Life + Mg Wepeleen T° 
Macmillan. 2 vols. $4.00. 


A Short History o ermany. y 
derson. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
The cart i the Mormons. From 
Their Origin to the Year 1901. 

Alexander Linn. re 
Wolsey, Legate and Re 
red L. Taunton. Lane. 
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the Private Life of the Sultan of Turkey. By 
George Dorys. Translated by Arthur Horn- 
blow. Appleton. $1.20. 

Robespéerre. y Hilaire Belloc. Scribners. $2.00. 


net. 
Cecil a By Edward Hensman. Harper. 


he True Thomas Jefferson. By W. E. Curtis. Lip- 
pincott. $1.50. 

Life of the Right Hon, Sir William Molesworth. 
By Mrs. Fawcett. Macmillan. 75. 

The Makin of an American. By Jacob A. Riis. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. 
Translated by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Mc- 
Clure, $7.50 net. 

Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution. By Alpheus 
§. Packard. Longmans. $2.40. 

James Russell Lowell. By Horace HB. Scudder 
Houghton. $3.50. 

Vathaniel Hawthorne. By George BE. Woodberry. 
Houghton. $1.10 net. 

Poe’s Complete Works. Edited by James A. Har- 
rison. Crowell. $12.50. 

Hlenry Wadsworth Longfellow. By T. W. Higgiu- 
son. Houghton. $450 net. 

Eugene Field. A Study in Heredity and Contra- 
dictions. By Slason Thompson. Scribners. 
$3.00 net. 

Philip Freneau. By Mary 8. Austin. Wessels. 
2.50 net. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Graham 
Balfour. Scribners. .00. 

Letters of John Richard Green. Edited by Leslie 
St Macmillan. $4.00. 

By Rev. W. Tuckwell. Macmil- 


lan. $1.75. 

William Black. By Wemyss Reid. Harper. $2.25 
net. 

{utobiography of Sir Waiter Besant. Dodd. $2.40 
net 


Jane Austen; Her Homes and Her Friends. By 
Constance Hill. Lane. $6.00 net. 

The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By Cal- 
vin Thomas. Holt. $3.25 net. 

Francois de Fénelon. By Viscount St. Cyr. Dut- 
ton. $2.50 net. 

Life and Letters of H. Taine. Translated by Mrs. 
R. L. Devonshire. Dutton. $2.00 net. 


THE year’s output of books on History, 
3iography and Letters compares favor- 
ably with that of last year, altho no sin- 
gle work of the interest and value at- 
taching to the Huxley Memoirs has ap- 
peared. Historical works are often 
largely biographies, and those ostensibly 
biographical largely historical; and thus 
a correct line of demarcation is often 
difficult to draw. In the foregoing list 
the books on Napoleon, Mary Stuart, 
Tiberius and Wolsey are considered as 
historical, since they treat quite as much 
of circumstances, conditions and policies 
as of the personality of their subjects. 

Professor Rose’s Napoleon is a mas- 
terly production, evidencing profound 
scholarship. and a rare critical judgment. 
His style, moreover, is clear and vigor- 
ous. The result is thus a work satisfac- 
tory to scholars, and at the same time 
attractive to the general public. A book 
of almost equal distinction, so far as 
-oundness of substance and excellence of 

iethod are concerned, is Mr. Tarver’s 

iberius. The author throws grave 
‘oubts, to say the least, on the stories of 
iberius’s tyranny and debauchery, and 
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he gives a most admirable study of the 
workings of the Roman State in the 
early period of the Empire. Mr. Lang 
takes a hand in the eternal controversy 
over the character and actions of Mary 
Stuart, her partisans and prosecutors, 
dismissing many of the charges against 
the Queen as malevolent falsehoods. 
Father Taunton defends the character 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and tho his work is 
distinctly partisan,. it is strong, original 
and fascinating. 

Professor Bourne’s valuable essays 
have been widely read. One of these is 
his famous paper on Marcus Whitman, 
which has only served to add fuel to a 
flame of controversy which shows no 
signs of subsidence. Mr. Adams also 
awakened considerable discussion by his 
proposal to erect a statue to the Confed- 
erate, General Lee; and tho this sugges- 
tion was not made until after the pub- 
lication of Lee at Appomattox, the book 
contains a measure of eulogy for the 
Confederate leader which would have 
set tongues wagging all over the Union. 
Mr. Linn gives us an exhaustive history 
of the Mormons, based upon a vast 
amount of material which he has very 
carefully studied. He has given his ac- 
count special value by using the testimony 
of the Mormon leaders in support of his 
statements. Mr. Henderson’s history of 
Germany is also to be highly commended. 
It is a clear and orderly account of the 
growth of the German Fatherland. Mr. 
Brown’s Lower South is a fascinating 
work—the product of an ardent lover of 
Dixie and a scholar, who carefully ex- 
amines and sorts his materials. Well- 
nigh equal praise is to be given to Mr. 
Hosmer for his Mississippi Valley. This, 
too, is a book replete with information 
and graced by a vivacious style. 


Of biography this year there is an 
abundance, from the Sultan of Turkey to 
Eugene Field, of Chicago. As for Mr. 
Dorys’s portrait of that first named dig- 
nitary, it might be added to Tacitus’s ac- 
count of Tiberius. As a contrast to this 
morose tyrant one may turn to Belloc’s 
picture of Robespierre, delicate, good tem- 
pered, patient, even smiling—an exam- 
ple of intellectual as compared with per- 
sonal tyranny. Not as a tyrant, but as 
a wielder of great forces and a builder 
of an empire, Cecil Rhodes stands in the 
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eulogistic biography by his friend, How- 
ard Hensman. And again as one who 
helped in a different manner to form a 
different empire there is Jefferson in Mr. 
Curtis’s work. We are inclined to look 
with something like contempt on the 
many frivolous, hastily made volumes on 
the “true” biography of this or that 
great man; but the present book is put 
together more solidly than the average. 
One of the most interesting biographies 
of the year is Mrs. Fawcett’s William 
Molesworth, a fairly adequate account 
of that great reformer’s career. Nor 
should we fail to mention Mr. Riis’s self- 
revelation in his interesting story of The 
Making of an American. 

To turn from politics and sociology to 
science, we have two notable works to 
record—the life of Pasteur, somewhat 
lamely written, but inspiring as any book 
would needs be that told the heroic tale 
of that great man’s career; and Pro- 
fessor Packard’s study of Lamarck, who 
might be called the founder of evolution. 

But far the greater number of real 
biographies are devoted to names famous 
in literature ; and this might be expected, 
for it is easier to transmute a writer’s life 
into writing than any other man’s. The 
first place among these biographies ought 
probably be given to the late Mr. Scud- 
der’s semi-official life of Lowell, which 
had the benefit of being written by a man 
in close touch and sympathy with Low- 
ell’s surroundings. Of a more critical 
nature is Professor Woodberry’s study 
of Hawthorne in the American Men of 
Letters Series, the most adequate account 
of that romancer yet given. Full of en- 
thusiasm, sometimes misplaced, but in 
general justified, is Professor Harrison’s 
life of Poe in the new elaborate edition 
of Poe’s works ; and some mention should 
he made of Colonel Higginson’s Longfel- 
low, if only for the new material in it. 
Other American authors whose _ biog- 
raphies have been published are Eugene 
Field, a good subject, and Philip Fre- 
neau, another good subject, but unfortu- 
nately treated with little literary skill. 

Perhaps no biography of the year was 
looked for more eagerly than Mr. Bal- 
four’s life of Stevenson, but it must be 
confessed that somehow the charming 
personality of Stevenson did not entirely 
appear from the pages of that book. The 
historian Green was far better portrayed 
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in the volumes edited and written by Sir 
Leslie Stephen; and the brief sketch of 
Kinglake, by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, was 
a most delightful piece of writing. 
Among English novelists must be men- 
tioned the interesting life of Black by his 
friend, Sir Wemyss Reid, the autobiog- 
raphy of Sir Walter Besant, and the 
charming story of Jane Austen’s homes. 
In German literature we have Professor 
Thomas’s elaborate study of Schiller; in 
French St. Cyr’s unusually interesting 
and penetrating volume on Fénelon, and 
the first volume of Taine’s correspond- 


ence. 
as 


Religion 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with Its Lan- 
guage, Literature and Contents, Inch the 
Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings. 
M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. 
Selbie, M.M., D.D. Vol. IV, Pleroma-Zuzim. 
Scribners. 5.00. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. A Oritical Dictionary of the 
Literary, Poetical and Religious Hist and 
the Archeology, Geography and Natural His- 
tory of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. Vol. III, L 
to P. Macmillan. $5.00. 

The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By the 
med M. Fairbairn, D.D. Macmillan. 

The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By 
Archibald Duff. Scribners. $1.25 net. 

Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. A Record of 
Researches, Discoveries and Studies in Syria. 
Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By 
Samuel Ives Curtiss. Revell. $2.00 net. 

The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. By 
John P. Peters. Methuen. $1.50. 

The Earliest Gospel: A Historical Study of the 
Gospel According to Mark. By Allan Menzies, 
M.A., D.D. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The Apostles’ Creed. sf Arthur Cushman McGif. 
fert. Scribners. $1.25. 

The Ancient Catholic Church. From the Accession 
of Trajan to the Fourth General Council (4A. 
D. 98-451). By Robert Rainy, D.D. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 

A History of the English Church in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. By W. W. Capes, 

A. acmillan. $2.00. 

A History of the English Church in the Siateenth 

Century from the Accession of Henry VIII to 

the Death of Mary. Py, James Gairdner, C.B., 

M.A. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Union and age By H. Hensley Henson, 

.D. ngmans. .00. 

Doctrine and Deed. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 
Crowell. $1.50. 

Anos Optimism. By J. H. Jowett. Armstrong. 


Rich and Poor in the New Testament; a Study of 
the Primitive-Christian Doctrine of percnly 
fan $1.50. By Orello Cone, D.D. Macmil- 
an. 50. 

Varieties of Religious Beperiones, By William 
James. Longmans. $3.20 net. 

The Study of 
Scribners. 

The 00. of Men. By H. Fielding. Macmillan. 


Godl 


i By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
$1.50. 


SIBLE Dictionaries constitute the most 
important contributions to the religious 
literature of the year. The fourth volume 
of Hastings’s Bible Dictionary has been 
issued, and the work is complete save 
for a volume of indices and supplement- 
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ary articles. Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica has reached the third volume, and 
the fourth is promised within a few 
months. These magnificent works mark 
the complete victory of progressive bib- 
lical science. They record the conclu- 
sions of the leading biblical scholars of 
England, Germany, Holland and Amer- 
ica, and the principles and the chief con- 
tentions of the Higher Criticism are seen 
to have complete possession of the field. 
The composite character of the Hexa- 
teuch, the inaccuracy of the historical 
books in many details, the late date of the 
Psalter, Chronicles, Daniel, etc., are set- 
tled facts of biblical science. To be sure 
these Dictionaries do not agree as to many 
critical results: Hastings is the more 
conservative, more careful in giving only 
established results; Cheyne’s is fanciful 
in textual criticism and gives place to 
many theories that can be regarded only 
as suggestions not vet proved. But 
neither the extreme radicalism of 


Schmiedel and van Manen in Cheyne, nor 
the Calvinism of Dr. Warfield in Hast- 
ings, disturbs the fact that the principles 
and the point of view of the Higher Crit- 


icism are given full sway in both these 
authoritative works of biblical science. 
Hastings’s Dictionary is perhaps safer as 
a work of reference, and to many stu- 
dents will prove the more useful ; the En- 
cyclopedia Biblica is better printed, more 
brilliant, more readable, and has more ar- 
ticles of extreme value. 

In theology proper the commanding 
work of the year is Principal Fairbairn’s 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion. It 
is an eloquent and skillful defense of 
Christianity as the religion of the incar- 
nate Christ, whose person is defined in 
the Nicene theology, not incorrectly, tho 
not in terms most useful to-day. Dr. 
Fairbairn pleads for Christianity as the 
universal religion, fitted for the conquest 
of the world by its adaptation to the 
needs of man, and by its supply of wants 
to which the ethnic faiths testify, but 
whichthey cannot fill. Because of his com- 
prehensive view, his power of analysis 
and discernment, his breadth of sympathy 

ith the religious spirit wherever found, 

nd his grasp of the chief realities of the 
hristian faith, Dr. Fairbairn is greatly 
ielpful and stimulating. 

in Old Testament and Semitic studies 

everal valuable books have appeared. 
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Archibald Duff’s Theology and Ethics of 
the Hebrews, one of the excellent Sem- 
itic Series, is a reconstruction of the 
history of Hebrew religion on the basis 
of the results of biblical criticism. It is 
a scholarly and able work, an excellent 
manual for one who cares to know thor- 
oughly the origin and development of the 
religion of the Old Testament. Dr. Cur- 
tiss’s Primitive Semitic Religion To-Day 
is the result of travel and of original re- 
search in the religious customs and be- 
liefs of the Semites of to-day. It is a 
continuation and real addition to the work 
of Robertson Smith. More popular in 
character, yet equally thorough in learn- 
ing, is Dr. Peters’s The Old Testament 
and the New Scholarship. It. would be 
difficult to find a more excellent statement 
of the principles and achievements of re- 
cent biblical science, with cogent argu- 
ments for their acceptance and emphatic 
examples of their value. 

Dr. Menzies’s study of the Gospel of 
Mark (The Earliest Gospel) has more 
life and interest than is usual in a com- 
mentary, and marks him as an exegete 
of rare insight. He holds that even the 
testimony of the earliest: gospel has to be 
sifted, that it was in part colored by the 
idealizing impulse of after times. ~ This 
work can be used as an introduction to'the 
scientific study of the New Testament and 
the life of Christ. 

Dr. McGiffert’s study of the origin and 
first purpose of the Apostles’ Creed de- 
serves high praise as a skillful bit of his- 
torical investigation. His thesis that the 
Apostles’ Creed was originally not a sum- 
mary of faith for use in evangelism or in 
worship, but a safeguarding statement to 
exclude the followers of Marcion, is likely 
to find acceptance. 

In the International Theological Li- 
brary Rainy’s Ancient Catholic Church 
has been issued within the year. It is a 
history of Christianity from the close of 
the first century to the middle of the fifth, 
carefully written by a reliable historian 
and a man of wide experience in the 
Church affairs of to-day. 

In English Church History Canon 
Capes has treated the period of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and Mr, 
James Gairdner the first part of the six- 
teenth century. Written after full and 
impartial investigation, yet from the An- 
glican point of view, these volumes will 
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correct certain popular impressions, and 
prove both interesting and useful. 

Of the sermons of the year none have 
made such impression as Canon Henson’s 
Godly Union and Concord, an earnest ap- 
peal for the recognition of Nonconform- 
ists by the Anglican Church. Preached 
in Westminster Abbey, and declaring 
Apostolic succession a fiction and non- 
episcopal ordination valid, these sermons 
constitute a chapter in the history of the 
effort for Church union. The sermons of 
Charles E. Jefferson and J. H. Jowett are 
vigorous, stimulating and marked by 
“passion to recover men from the guilt 
and power of sin.” 

Dr. Orello Cone’s contribution to the 
books of the year is a fascinating New 
Testament study of the attitude of Jesus 





PROF WILLIAM JAMES, 


Author of The Varieties of Religious Experience. 


toward earthly possessions, and toward 
the rich and the poor. 

Not exactly theological, yet religious 
in the broader sense of the word; are Pro- 
fessor James’s Gifford Lectures. It is 
an attempt to sound the mysteries of re- 
ligious experience by psychological 
methods and must be regarded as one of 
the richest works of the kind in the Eng- 
lish language. Specially noteworthy are 
Professor James’s chapters on mysticism 
and conversion, in which the theories of 
subliminal consciousness are brought to 
bear on the less rational phenomena of 
religious experience. Professor Jastrow 
approaches the subject from the side of 
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comparative studies. He finds the origin 
of all religion in the sense of the infinite 
which is awakened in man by the phe- 
nomena of the world, and thence deduces 
his scientific and historical discussion of 
universal religion. Quite as remarkable, 
yet entirely different in tone, is Mr. 
Fielding’s work, written from the ex: 
perience of a religiously trained youth 
in England and a religiously inquisitive 
sojourner in Burmah. The exquisite 
language of the book is a fit clothing for 
the subtle thought. 
Sd 


Politics and Sociology. 

By Franklin H. Giddings. 
By Simon N. Patten. 
By Andrew Carnegie. 


Inductive Sociolo; B00 
Macmillan. ¢! 

The Theory of Prosperity 
Macmillan. 

The Fen, <n of Busineas 


leday. 3.00. 
— By Lyman Abbott. 


The tt 0 
on 

Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

The Education of the American Citizen, By Arthur 
Twining Hadley. Scribners. $1.50 net. 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question. By 
Carroll D. Wright. Am. Unitarian Ass'n. 
$1.00 net. 

The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Sit- 
uation. By Henry C. Potter Scribners. $1.00 


Hough- 


net. 
Labor and Capital. By weuinee writers. Edited by 
eters. Putnam ay 


ons 


Macmillan. : 
The Civil War and the Constitution. 4 John W. 
Burgess. Scribners. 2 vols. 2. 
nenaeese. and the Constitution. 1866-76. By 
Jo W. Burgess. Scribners. $1.00 net. 
Russian "Political nstitutions. By Maxime Kova- 
levaky. University of Chicago Press. $1.50 


Reporte of the Law of Civil Government in Terri- 
tory Subject to Military Operations by the 
er Forces of the United States. Pre- 
poset y Charles E. Magoun. Government 

inting Office. 

American Foreign Policy. By 


a and yd — 
By Alpheus 
Putnam. 


The Foundations o 
Albert Bushnell Hart. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 
By Frederic Wood. 
Putnam. $2.00 
The Admintatration of “epolidiinalin: 
The Developm ment of Cabinet Government in Bng- 
land y Mary Taylor Blauvelt. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 
The Mastery of the Pacific. b fe gerry R. Colqu- 


houn. Macmillan. $4.00 
The New Empire. By Brooks > May 
$1.50 net: 
The Anthracite Coal Industry. By Peter Roberts. 


Macmillan. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Savings and Savi ae Institutions. 34 ear Henry 
Hamilton. acmillan. $2.2 

American Municipal Paeia By nGharles Zeub- 
lin. Macmillan. $1.25. 

The Battle with the Slum. By Jacob A. Riis. 
Macmillan. $2.00 net. 

The Science of Penology. By Henry M. Boies. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, De- 
fective and Delinquent Classes and of ‘their 
Social Treatment. By Charles Richmond Hen- 
derson. Heath. $1.50. 

Crime in Its Relation to Social Progress. By Ar- 
thur Cleveland Hall. Macmillan. $3.00 net. 

Democracy vs. Socialism. .By Max Hirsch. Mac- 
millan. $3.25. 

Anticipations. By H. G. Wells. 1 $1.80. 

Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. Ghent. Mac- 

millan. $1.25 net. 
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pangerous Trades, By various writers. Edited 
by Thomas Oliver. Dutton. $8.00 net. 

ynopolies, Past and Present. By James Edward 
e Rossignol. Crowell. $1.50. 

he Control of By J. B. Clark. Macmillan. 
60 cents. 

Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff. By 
George L. Bolen. Macmillan. $1.50. 

the Trust: Its Book. By various writers. Edited 
by James H. Bridge. Doubleday. $1.25 net. 


THE. list of political and sociological 
yorks is excellent, but it contains few 
of such distinguished numbers as were 
o be plentifully found in last year’s list. 

In General Sociology there is but one 
entry of importance—the original and 
scholarly work of Professor Giddings. It 
is an attempt to give this study a more 
scientific basis; to make it, in fact, what 
ithas been denied to be—a science. It is 
Professor Giddings’s contention, and is 
known to students of sociology, that the 
primary factors upon which this science 
is to be built are psychological rather 
than biological. The book comprises a 
further extension of this view and a pro- 
visional formulation of methods for a 
more definite and fruitful inquiry into 
social phenomena. 

General Economics has also but one 
number. Professor Patten speculates 


upon the problems of prosperity and de- 


pression in industry. He brings to his 
task ripe scholarship and a keen instinct 
for inquiry; his manner of treatment, 
moreover, is one of marked vivacity. His 
work will be found stimulating and in- 
structive, even tho it fail to settle con- 
troversy. 

The somewhat indefinite realm of Po- 
litical Sociology, whose frontiers have 
never been clearly delimited, and even 
the name of which is open to grave ob- 
jections, is a favored field for invasion. 
Mr. Carnegie’s Empire of Business 
treats of labor and capital and their re- 
lations to the State, with a constant refer- 
ence to his familiar “ Gospel of Wealth.” 
The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott traverses 
much the same territory, passing judg- 
ment upon all the phenomena he wit- 
nesses, attacking socialism and trade- 
unionism and pleading for industrial de- 
mocracy. The greater number of Pro- 
lessor Hadley’s essays treat of educa- 
lion, tho some have to do with politics, 
others with economics, and yet others 
with so-ial organization. A general dif- 
lusion «f education is urged, tho a rather 
harp line is drawn at “ sociology and 
politics and civics and finance.” Except 
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“within the narrowest limits,” he con- 
tends, the teaching of these does “ harm 
rather than good.” Colonel Wright 
urges that political economy “ needs new 
life, a warmer blood and a more thor- 
ough appreciation of the sinews of pro- 
duction,” and that the old-school question 
applied to each industrial act, “ Will -it 
pay?” needs to be modified by the ques- 
tion, “Is it right?” Bishop Potter dis- 
cusses with his well-known benignity 
the duties and obligations of the citizen 
in the various relations of life. Labor 
and Capital is a collection of the essays 
published in the New York Journal's 
Labor Symposium a year ago. 

Political History has several excellent 
numbers. Professor Dunning’s running 
commentary on the earlier political theo- 
ries is exceptionally valuable. Professor 
Burgess gives an admirable treatment of 
constitutional problems as affected by 
the Civil War and the events immediate- 
ly following it. Judge Magoun’s com- 
pilation is an invaluable contribution to 
the study of American civil government, 
and Professor Hart’s treatise on the fac- 
tors and incidents of our foreign policy 
admirably depicts the gradual growth of 
America to the position of a world- 
power. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s vivid descriptions of 
the Orient have attracted considerable 
attention. His work is political and eco- 
nomic, for it treats these lands from the 
standpoint of their productivity, their 
relation to the world’s trade and their 
ultimate juncture, commercial and per- 
haps administrative, with America. In 
somewhat similar strain Mr. Adams 
deals with the mid-Asian lands. 

Two valuable works on Municipal 
Problems are Professor Zeublin’s in- 
structive account of American Municipal 
Progress and Mr. Riis’s story of The 
Battle with the Slum. Mr. Riis has the 
trained reporter’s instinct for telling a 
tale graphically, an instinct which has 
suffered no impairment since he left 
journalism for literature; and tho his 
work has small sociological value, it will 
be read when more thorough works are 
slighted. 

Penology is represented by a new edi- 
tion, in large part rewritten, of Pro- 
fessor Henderson’s well-known work on 
the defectives; by Mr. Boies’s Science 
of Penology, and Dr. Hall’s study of 
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crime. Mr. Boies essays the task of 
transforming penology into an exact sci- 
ence. If he has not wholly succeeded in 
his aim he has at least employed a thor- 
oughly scientific method in his treatment 
of a vast amount of data. More original 
and speculative, tho well grounded in 
data, Dr. Hall’s book opens up new 
questions and upsets a number of con- 
clusions previously held. 

The Social Régime of the future is 
variously described. Mr. Hirsch’s work 
is more polemical than prophetic, being 
an elaborate attack upon Socialism from 
the Single-Tax standpoint. Mr. Wells 
sees a coming oligarchy of the “ effi- 
cient "—the scientists and entrepre- 
neurs—who will depose democracy and 
eliminate the unfit, and thereupon con- 
duct the world’s work with neatness, or- 
der and dispatch. Mr. Ghent’s notable 
work (an expansion of an article which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of April 
3d) is not so much a forecast of what is 
to be as a keen analysis of the present 
commercial régime. It is written in a 


A Book 


{The author of the following article writes out 
—EDITOR. ] 


66 HE Mystery of a Book” is a 
title which would be indorsed 
by the man in the street. He 

reads books, possibly he even buys books, 

but as to the ways and means by which a 

book comes into being he is profoundly 

uninformed. That there is an author 
and a publisher is usually made clear by 
the title page, but the work of each and 
the means by which they are brought to- 
gether in a more or less felicitous union 
is a matter which is vaguely compre- 
hended. If the convenient tho hard- 
worked man in the street were told that 
“copy” should be written on only one 
side of the page, he would probably ac- 
count this a sinful waste of paper until 
he was led to a printing office and ac- 
quainted with its griminess and the as- 
pect which the reverse side of a page of 
manuscript speedily acquires, and vari- 
ous other details of practical interest. 
But this is a long step forward, since be- 
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style at once clear and forceful and car- 
ries its lesson with it on every page. 
The book on Dangerous Trades is one 
of high social order. It recounts the 
data of illness and death attending the 
operation of so manv of England’s in- 
dustries, the measures which have been 
taken to lessen this frightful record, and 
the proposed measures making for fur- 
ther relief. Some of the most eminent 
sanitary scientists of England have con- 
tributed their papers to the collection. 
The trusts come in for a considerable 
amount of attention from a number of 
writers. Mr. Bolen’s book is eminently 
practical, since it assembles and classifies 
a great deal of authentic information on 
the subject. Professor Rossignol’s treat- 
ment is historical, and Professor Clark 
deals with the political ethics of the prob- 
lem. An apologia for the trusts, since 
it is a collection of pro-trust papers by 
several of the magnates, is the book 
edited by Mr. Bridge. It is well worth 
reading, if for no other purpose than to 
acquaint oneself with this point of view. 


in Being 


of an ample experience in the publication of books. 


fore any manuscript reaches the printers 
many weighty matters have been pon- 
dered and settled. On the one hand there 
is the author, who has conceived a 
plan for a book, furbished up his ideas, 
and after more or less travail sees before 
him the result in a pile of manuscript, 
duly christened, divided into chapters and 
presumably neatly typewritten. This 
manuscript, carefully and prayerfully 
packed, is dispatched by express to some 
publishing firm, selected for one reason 
or another, with a letter of explanation. 
Thereupon the center of interest 1s 
shifted. The manuscript is received at 
the publishing house, duly numbered 
and entered in a record book and af 
acknowledgment of its receipt is sent to 
the author. The manuscript goes to 4 
reader for a preliminary examination 
and, assuming that the result is  favor- 
able, to an editor, by whom, let us say, tt 
is recommended for publication. If this 
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advice is. accepted, there arises the fate- 
ful question of terms. 

Sometimes a manuscript is bought for 
a payment out and out. In the majority 
of cases the author’s compensation de- 
pends upon the sales. The traditional 
royalty is 10 per cent. of the retail price 
of the books sold. Sometimes this is 
15 per cent., occasionally 17%, and rare- 
ly 20 per cent., but this last percentage is 
usually reached only after a certain num- 
ber of bodks have been sold. A stand- 
ard retail price for large 12mo books of 
from 350 to 400 pages was formerly 
$1.50. It was found that, largely through 
the competition of department stores, a 
retail rate cutting was developing, which 
was driving the regular booksellers out 
of business. The old discounts of one- 
third, or 40 per cent. off, or 40 plus 5 
per cent., or even plus 10 per cent. for 
large orders, gave a wide margin for de- 
partment stores, which wished to make 
“leaders” of certain books, and $1.50 
books were offered to the public at $1.00, 
and at 90 cents and sometimes at 81 
cents, or possibly less—that is, below cost. 
A year or more ago the Publishers As- 
sociation inaugurated a system of net 
books. In the case of standard books 
the old retail price of $1.50 became $1.40 
or $1.20 net in most cases, and the regular 
discount allowed was 25 percent., with an 
agreement that the retailer should pro- 
tect the prices for a certain period after 
publication. Juvenile books were added 
and it was agreed that a limit should be 
set to the retail price for fiction. All 
this may not seem of thrilling interest, 
but it represents nevertheless a rather 
striking effort of producers to safeguard 
the final selling price of their commodi- 
ties, and to promote the interests of the 
regular retailer and smaller selling agents 
and thus increase the means of distribu- 
tion. It has been a curious development 
that books, which are supposed as a 
whole to make for righteousness or at 
least some degree of education, should 
have been subjected to bargain-counter 
rate cutting. 

This may seem a digression, but the 
author’s royalty is based on the retail 
price. Under the net system the amount 
of the royalty may be smaller for each 
book, but with a larger number of people 
encouraged to take his book and offer it 
for sale, the sum total of the sales should 
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be larger. As to the amount of these re- 
turns there is the widest possible differ- 
ence. The returns may be nil if the book 
does not meet expenses. On the other 
hand, if a $1.50 novel reaches a sale of 
200,000 his royalty at 15 per cent. will 
exceed $50,000. It is the possibility of 
such golden rewards which has whetted 
the appetities of authors and publishers 
since the days of the great sales two or 
three years ago. Such possibilities have 
led one author of note to demand an ad- 
vance of $50,000 for his next novel, and 
another is said to have obtained a guar- 
anty of a similar amount, to the subse- 
quent regret of the publisher. In England 
advances on royalties are the rule. Here 
they have been the exception until within 
the last few years. One English writer 
asked $25,000 for serial rights alone, and 
another is said to have obtained $18,000 
from an American magazine. So far as 
book rights are concerned, advances of 
from $5,000 to $15,000 have been made 
not infrequently. What with American 
serial and book rights, English book 
rights and a possible serial sale, and 
Canadian and Colonial rights and possi- 
bly dramatic rights, the author who is in 
demand has not been called upon to culti- 
vate literature on oatmeal alone. Taking 
all editions of all prices, “ David Harum” 
is announced to have sold nearly 700,- 
000 copies, and “ Richard Carvel ” prob- 
ably exceeded 400,000, while a half dozen 
other enormous sales will readily be re- 
called. But these were exceptions, very 
few in number, and their like may not 
be seen again. At present a sale of 100,- 
000 copies is made much of. 

For the author whom we are follow- 
ing with digressions, we may set down 
a 10 per cent. royalty as the basis of the 
agreement by which the author assigns 
to the publisher the right to issue the 
book during the term of copyright and 
renewals, and the publisher agrees to 
manufacture the book properly and sup- 
ply the market. Thereupon the length 
of the manscript is cast up, the style of 
the book settled, a page chosen, and the 
printers, either by hand or machine, be- 
gin the type setting, which results pres- 
ently in the dispatch of galley proofs to 
the author. With the details of making 
the galleys into pages, electrotyping 
them, making the plates ready in the 
forms for the press, printing, the appear- 
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ance of the flat sheets, and the subse- 
quent collecting, folding, stitching, press- 
ing and binding, the author has nothing 
to do, save that he or she will probably 
betray a lively interest in the cover. Pos- 
sibly also he will concern himself with 
the fusillade of advance announcements, 
which are a familiar feature of publica- 
tion. 

As the account now stands the author 
has invested his time and more or less 
cerebral activity in his book. The pub- 
lisher has invested perhaps $300 or $400 
in the plates, and possibly the book costs 
to manufacture—that is, for paper, print- 
ing and binding—2zo cents, or $200 for an 
edition of 1,000. There is also the ad- 
vertising, which may amount to $100 or 
$40,000, since it is said that the latter 
amount was actually set aside to adver- 
tise one novel which has been much in 
evidence in the papers for the last few 
months. Let us say that the publisher 
receives on an average 9o cents for the 
books sold, altho the price received in 
some cases may be held to average only 
half the retail price. The books given 
away to reviewers may be supposed to 
average 150 copies. Those figures are 
necessarily only approximate, but they 
are possibly enlightening. Probably the 
average publisher would say that some 
2,000 copies should be sold to cover 
expenses or to touch the point when the 
author may expect a royalty. 

All this refers to the more expensive 
bookmaking. There is a curious indus- 
try, which consists of manufacturing 


-messenger boy literature. 
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These shock. 
ers are bought for a trifle from th 
writers, and printed usually on cylinder 
presses like those used for newspapers 
The runs of the presses are long, since 
editions of 50,000 are printed, the paper 
is of the cheapest and the publications 
are unbound. This pamphlet fiction is 
said to cost a little over 5 cents apiece 
for manufacture, and between the cost 
and the wholesale price there is a mar- 
gin of profit amounting to about a cent, 
which means, however, $500 for an edi- 
tion of 50,000, and these editions ar 
multiplied. The retail price is 10 cents. 
A still cheaper and smaller fiction pan- 
phlet is retailed at 5 cents. There is als 
the manufacturing of cloth books for de. 
partment stores—books which wear a 
brave face, altho in many cases even an 
unskilled eye will detect broken letters, 
irregular spacing, uneven printing, vary- 
ing from smudginess to pallor, and in- 
consequential paper and binding. Some 
of these 12mo books cost from 7 to 10 
cents. There are 16mo books, which are 
retailed at 8 cents, and possibly cost 4. 
In these cases either old plates have 
been bought or the plates are made very 
cheaply and printed without careful mak- 
ing ready on revolving cylinder presses 
with long runs, very much as newspapers 
are printed. But these are non-copy- 
right books and they represent another 
branch of publishing, or rather book pro- 
duction, wherein the authors have no 
practical interest. 
New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


The Protestant Episcopal Name 


A Joint CoMMITTEE appointed by the 
last General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has presented res- 
olutions which open the question of a 
change of name of its body of churches. 
Already the Diocese of Albany has voted, 
in diocesan convention, in favor of a new 
name, but without suggesting what it 
shall be. 

We have more than once taken occa- 
sion to approve the proposition for a 
change, even if we cannot approve the 
reason which controls some in seeking it. 
That reason is indicated in the following 
editorial utterance of The Churchman: 

“Tf the name of the Church is to be 
changed in order to make us more ‘ Catholic,’ 
that is, more intolerant and bigoted in our 
claims of exclusive control of the Kingdom 
of God in this world, then it is to be hoped 
that the name will never be changed.” 


But it is a fact that whatever reason 
may influence its supporters a change 
is called for. Why “ Protestant?” The 
word is not irenic, but polemic. It is too 
late in the history of the Church for a 
body of Christians to put it into their 
name that they are the enemies of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. If we must have 
denominations we want in their names 
something positive, not negative; some- 
thing that unites rather than antagonizes ; 
something that defines rather than dif- 
ferentiates. There was a time when 
nearly the whole Christian Church of 
Europe was Roman Catholic; then it was 
proper for people to protest and to call 
themselves Protestants ; that time is now 
past. The Churches that inherit the gen- 
eral designation of Protestant are strong- 
er in influence and power than the Catho- 
lic, and there is no longer any reason for 
them to be putting their antagonism into 
the forefront; for they see very little of 
the Roman Church and no longer trouble 
themselves to antagonize it. Indeed, they 
admire and love such a Catholic priest as 
the Father Scully who died a few weeks 
ago in Cambridge, or the Father Nilan 
who is buried this week in Poughkeep- 


sie, 
And the members of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church generally dislike the 
name. They call themselves Eptscopa- 
lians, never Protestant Episcopalians. 
To be sure, they are not the only Episco- 
pal Church, for there is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a large and respect- 
able body. But a two-word name is too 
long for familiar use, and so we drop one 
word, and call one simply the Methodist 
Church and the other the Episcopal 
Church. For the same reason we say 
Catholic instead of the longer and more 
exact Roman Catholic. To be sure, our 
Episcopalian friends are very fond of 
correcting us, and expect us to add the 
Roman; but nobody else does it. This 
does not mean that we admit the claim 
that the Roman Church is really Catholic, 
but simply that we shorten our words 
for economy of breath. We call it Cath- 
olic because that is its name, not because 
the name is accurately correct in what 
it means. One who objects to the short- 
ening of the name Roman Catholic to 
Catholic because it is applied to only a 
part of the Church Catholic, should ob- 
ject to the name Episcopal because ap- 
plied to only a part of the Church Episco- 
pal. 
That the name Protestant Episcopal 
is bound to go we do not doubt, and we 
are not sorry. The name is not impor- 
tant ; it is the spirit back of the name that 
is important. It may be that the name 
“ Protestant” will simply be dropped. 
That would leave a name with the merit 
of having a considerably, if not exclu- 
sively, distinctive meaning. Every one 
will know who are meant, for other 
Churches are not called Episcopal. The 
denomination is episcopally governed, 
and it is as reasonable to designate it by 
the fact of its three orders of clergy, as 
it is to designate the Presbyterians 
by their two orders of presbyterial gov- 
ernment. To be sure, its government 
may be said to be a small part of the qual - 
ity of a Christian Church ; but beyond all 
question the Episcopal Church justifies 
its separate existence on its claim to have 
real bishops who differ from presbyters 
and deacons; and that is a fair reason for 
the name, as it is the most distinctive. 

Of course, such a name as The Church, 
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or The American Church, can be taken, 
and will be favored by those who prefer 
to call themselves Churchmen rather than 
Episcopalians. If assuthed to empha- 
size the claim to “exclusive control of 
the kingdom of God in this world,” it 
would be “intolerant and bigoted,” in 
the language of The Churchman, Cer- 
tainly there is a considerable element in 
the Episcopal: Church who hold that other 
denominations are no part of the true 
Church, because they have no bishops; 
and the unfortunate organization of the 
General Convention gives them unfair 
control. In the House of Bishops, of 
course, a small diocese counts as much 
as a large diocese, through the vote of its 
one bishop; but the same is true in the 
House of Delegates. The little diocese 
of Fond du Lac, which, by the way has 
two bishops, elects as many delegates to 
the lower House as the large diocese of 
New York or Philadelphia; and those 
little dioceses are very “ Churchy.” 

If the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try is to lay claim to a special and pecul- 
iar right to be, or to represent, the 
Church of this country, it is time for it to 
begin to do something for Church unity. 
It is a grand Church, especially in our 
cities. It has great wealth, and it is using 
it nobly in its organized missions and 
charities. That it is now taking the lead 
in our cities there can be no question. Its 
system of bishops is spectacular and at- 
tractive ; but still more valuable is its col- 
lege of clergy in a single church. It has 
the money to support a number of clergy 
and other parish workers in a church; 
and it is becoming, where it has not al- 
ready become, the dominating religious 
force in the city. But it has worked ex- 
cludingly. It admits no fellowship. To 
be sure it formulated some years ago its 
four conditions of unity, but they were 
interpreted to exclude everybody. Other 
denominations here and abroad enter into 
federations ; they form corporate unions, 
or at least try to; but never the Episco- 
palians. Union is in the air; it is the 
watchword of the Church; why cannot 
the Episcopalians take part in it? Why 
cannot they at least bring back the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and unite with 
the Moravian Church, and then try to 
see what little compromise of method 
would be necessary for union with the 
great Methodist bodies which also elect 
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their bishops for life? That would be a 
magnificent achievement for Church 
unity, and would well nigh dominate the 
nation, giving strength if not full control 
in both city and country. Such a union 
ought to delight all Christian hearts ; but 
the union with the smaller bodies ought 
not to be delayed. And meanwhile the 
present most hopeful movement for fed- 
eration of all Evangelical Churches 


should have the immediate accession of 
Episcopal support. 2 


Cardinal Points in American 
Fiction 

A FEw of the smallest countries in the 
world have produced the best and most 
characteristic fiction, a distinction ac- 
counted for by the fact that one man’s 
mind can master all the local details and 
convey an accurate impression of the 
whole. The national spirit is uniform in 
expression, there is but one set of tradi- 
tions, one scene typifies the whole topog- 
raphy of the country, and thus one novel 
may sum up the entire life and charac- 
ter of the people. But with us in this 
nation no such literary feat is possible. 
There are many American novels, but 
not one that can be called “the” great 
American novel. For it is impossible to 
include the little green rock bound val- 
leys of the East, the dry deserts and vast 
plains of the West, together with the 
desolate pride of the South and hearty 
energy of the North, in one volume with- 
out making the poor romance of it, a sort 
of hydra headed monster so far as lit- 
erary art is concerned. It is our civiliza- 
tion, indeed, that has too many legs and 
arms to be reproduced symmetrically in 
one fiction. We are spellbound in our 
own sections by different climates, con- 
ditions and standards of living, and 
until time welds this great nation into 
as homogeneous a whole as England has 
enjoyed for many centuries we must 
despair of a great national novel. For 
example, it takes a long sentence with 
an oath at the end of it to interpret the 
real Westerner, and William Dean How- 
ells can’t do it. He is a critic of com 
ventional literature, shoestring poetry, 
corseted women and dress-coat gentle 
men. And mentally he is too tidy, ci 
cumspect, for this sort of wild literary 
eattle-branding. 
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Also, in those peripatetic novels where 
the scenes change from Maine to Vir- 
ginia faster than trains could possibly 
convey the dramatis persone, the effort 
often made to destroy temperamental dif- 
ferences between Northern and South- 
ern types usually proves disastrous. 
These characters belong to the same 
country indeed, but their mortal relations 
to it are as distinct as the courses of vein 
and artery blood in the human body. 

The war of secession marked out an 
artistic difference, a literary distinction 
in temperament, that ought not to be 
overlooked. ach character in such a 
novel is representative, and any attempt 
to change or modify the governing prin- 
ciple of it renders the whole conception 
false, a blunder for which no happy ro- 
mantic result ever atones. 

But this kind of addled fiction only 
proves the necessity for developing 
faithfully the literary possibilities of each 
section in this country, a business, by the 
way, that has been more thoroughly ac- 
complished in the East than anywhere 
else. And this is to be expected since 
New England is, if not the oldest part 
of the country, yet the richest in history 
and traditions, and from there the in- 
telligence of this whole nation has re- 
ceived its impetus from time to time and 
been quickened into greater activity. The 
people have always showed an acquisi- 
tiveness, a passion for knowledge and 
wider experience, that has required all of 
America and the islands of the sea to sat- 
isfy. And for this reason it is the only 
section that has produced a few writers 
whose cosmopolitan minds show no local 
coloring in style or point of view. 

But the West will be the next section 
to boast a distinct literature. Far out to- 
ward the setting sun a few desperate 
young geniuses are standing up against 
the immensity of things. Soon or late 
they will find a way to give form and 
voice to the great emotions and tragedies 
that belong to those wide barren spaces 
where the desert calls to the plain in 
frightful drought-wind whispers, and 
where the very mountains are crowded 
back into a terrified companionship. 
And let the critics leave them to their 
own wild courses in language and imag- 
ination until they have given us a real in- 
terpretation of the country. Apparently 
they still wear bowlegged buckskin leg- 
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gings, and carry quirts and guns, but oc- 
casionally one of them swears out a lit- 
tle tale of prairie life so terribly real that 
no mere Eastern dandyism in literary 
style can rival it. 

The chief defect so far in the work of 
these Western writers is a subconscious 
fatalism. This probably grows out of 
the effort they are making to conceive a 
great situation which nature has stretched 
there far and wide like the dusty de- 
serted bed of a vagabond planet. Be- 
sides, the impression of loneliness gath- 
ered from the long prairie days that link 
evenings and mornings in one tremen- 
dous silence overwhelms the imagina- 
tion and causes the spirit to cower. Thus 
it generally happens that the final chap- 
ters of a Western novel record the in- 
evitable catastrophe, as if there were no 
holding out against Nature’s great odds. 
Or the author packs his hero off to the 
East, only to have him play a Belshazzar 
part in some drunken Babylon without 
the redeeming tragedy at the end. But 
this may be termed a romantic subter- 
fuge by which he evades his literary 
obligations to the West, and deserves 
to be hissed. For what we want is the 
West and the human adequately drama- 
tized toa conclusion. And strange to re- 
late the novel of the year that comes 
nearest the mark is an Arizona story, 
written by a woman. But she accom- 
plishes her task only by discarding near- 
ly all the rules of grammar and by add- 
ing amazing dusty stretches of eloquence 
to our prim rhetoric. The fact is, the 
West requires a particular revision of 
syntax, adapted to its otherwise inex- 
pressible moods and tenses, before it can 
ever boast any English authority for the 
language used there. 

As for the South, she will bring up 
the end of the procession in American 
fiction, like a splendid comet’s tail, more 
brilliant than convincing. It will, in- 
deed, be a romantic illumination of all 
her brave details. For the South is too 
much given to the glory of words ever 
to deal in the poverty and meanness of 
realism. 

But it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine when this illumination will begin. 
She is still posing, old, desolate and 
magnificently proud, but she stedfastly 
refuses to see herself as others see her. 
Her very imagination is limited by prej- 
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udices, the sinister scowls of one caste 
bent upon another. And by no license 
of art can justice be done to both now. 
There is a point of view in the South that 
measures every man’s liberty and even 
determines the wing to wing width of his 
fancy. 

But when there are two races in one 
section, the question naturally arises as to 
what part each will take in its literary 
development. And aside from Booker 
T. Washington, whose autobiography 
shows all the romantic veracity of high 
class fiction, there is no indication of lit- 
erary talent among the negroes, and lit- 
tle enough among the whites, tho many 
more are publicly engaged in the pro- 
fession than formerly, “ publicly,” we 
say, because it is very well known that 
scarcely an elderly gentleman lives in 
the South to-day who does not write vo- 
luminously “ for his own pleasure.” But 
the fact that they are nearly all too proud 
to risk the decadent tastes of modern 
editors explains why so few of these hal- 
lowed manuscripts have been returned to 
the outraged authors. 


J 


Sanitation and the Army Medt- 
cal Department 


At the meeting of the New York 
Academy of Medicine last week Major 
W. C. Gorgas, U. S. A., formerly Chief 
Surgeon of Havana, told the story of the 
disappearance of yellow fever from Ha- 
vana. For over 130 years “ yellow jack ” 
has been constantly in the capital of 
Cuba. Not a year passed without deaths 
from it. Some years over 1,000 deaths 
from the disease were reported. Very 
seldom did the city’s yellow fever mor- 
tality fall below 500. Since September, 
1901, not a case of the disease has origi- 
nated in Havana, and as its disappear- 
ance has been brought about by entirely 
intentional means whose significance and 
application are thoroughly understood, it 
seems sure that yellow fever will never 
again play a prominent réle in the mor- 
tality records of the city, nor, if the pres- 
ent sanitary regulations are maintained, 
ever be more than a cause for the exer- 
cise of quarantine against other infected 
ports. This is a triumph of sanitation 
that will live in the history of man’s 
struggle with disease. 
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The story of how this has been accom- 
plished under a Governor-General who 
was a physician and the efficient army 
medical department which had charge of 
the sanitation of Havana during the 
American occupation of the city will al- 
ways be an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of yellow fever, tho it looks now as 
if it would prove but the introduction to 
the conclusion of the history of the dis- 
ease as a living scourge. It is well known 
how the sanitation of Havana as carried 
out under American direction reduced 
the general death rate by more than one- 
half during the first year of United 
States occupation. This reduction con- 
tinued until in the third year of our rule 
Havana’s mortality was not as high as 
some of the older cities of the United 
States. Sanitary improvements did not 
reduce the mortality from yellow fever, 
however. On the contrary, the cleaner 
the city became the more victims yellow 
fever claimed. While in 1898 there were 
138 deaths from the disease, in 1899 
there were 102 and in 1900 over 300. 
The. fatal cases occurred not among the 
classes who were still liable to come in 
contact with the remains of the old, un- 
healthy conditions, but, on the contrary, 
among the well-to-do, who enjoyed all 
the advantages of the sanitary measures 
and among the intelligent, who could be 
depended on to take the proper hygienic 
precautions so far as these were under- 
stood. The significance of this state of 
affairs can be gathered from that fact 
that about one-half the members of the 
Governor-General’s staff were carried off 
by the disease in the year Igoo. 

The Army Medical Department almost 
despaired of being able to stop the prog- 
ress of the disease. Some of the old resi- 
dents of Havana began to say that yellow 
fever rather thrived on cleanliness and 
that the old, supposedly unhealthy state 
of the city might not have been so bad 
after all since at least they had been able 
to keep the dread disease within some 
bounds. Then began the practical ap- 
plication of the theory that yellow fever 
is always distributed by a special form 
of mosquito—the stegomazia fasciato. 
Within two hours after a case of yellow 
fever was reported the patient was cov- 
ered with a mosquito netting. At once 
the room and house in which the patient 
lived was thoroughly fumigated so as t0 
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kill the mosquitoes that might be present. 
The immediately adjacent houses were 
also fumigated. All open water in pools, 
cisterns or other containers that might 
serve as a breeding place for the larve 
of the mosquitoes were emptied and 
cleaned, then carefully covered. All still 
water of any kind in or near the city was 
drained off or covered with petroleum. 
No precautions were taken to have the 
well kept from contact with those ill of 
yellow fever, but all possible approach 
of mosquitoes was prevented. These 
measures were instituted toward the end 
of February, 1901. In January there had 
been seven deaths from yellow fever. In 
February there were five. In March 
there was but one. In April there was 
none, and none was reported in May or 
June. There was a single yellow fever 
death in July, another in September. 
Since then, for over a year, there has not 
been a single death from yellow fever in 
Havana. As we said, this is the first 
whole year’s freedom from the affection 
that the city has had in 130 years. It 
may confidently be prophesied that the 
end of yellow fever as a scourge of hu- 
manity in the American tropics is not 
far off. 

If the Spanish war brought no other 
good in its train but this it would be am- 
ply vindicated from a material standpoint 
at least, for in a few years the losses by 
death and expenses incurred will be fully 
repaid by the saving on yellow fever 
alone. As a matter of fact, however, the 
stimulus to enterprising investigation 
given the Army Medical Department 
by the new duties thrust upon its men 
has proved the source of many other 
great benefits to suffering humanity. It 
was not long after the United States took 
possession of Porto Rico before the at- 
tention of army medical officials was at- 
tracted to the peculiar anemia that 
afflicted many of the inhabitants and was 
Causing an increasing number of deaths 
every year. It was thought to be due to 
some special soil or climatic factor. 
American investigation showed that its 
true cause was a small intestinal worm, 
the anchylostamum duodenale, and the 
use of thymol as a vermifuge, followed 
by a cathartic, cured the disease. Malta 
fever, supposed to be confined to certain 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
was found to exist in Porto Rico, and 
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this discovery made clear the diagnosis 
of certain hitherto inexplicable fevers 
thought to be malarial or typhoid in ori- 
gin. This has also cleared up the treat- 
ment of these cases. The same fever was 
shown to exist in the Philippines, where 
it had never been understood up to this 
time. 

Under the direction of the Army Medi- 
cal Department expert American bacteri- 
ologists, most of them army men, discov- 
ered that the acute fatal dysenteries of 
the Philippines were due to a specific 
bacillus. This observation has proved of 
the greatest practical service here in, 
America, for it has been found that small 
epidemics of acute dysentery and even 
isolated cases of the disease in this coun- 
try are sometimes due to the same bacil- 
lus. Toward the end of last summer it 
was announced that careful observation 
seemed to show that the dread cholera 
infantum of our hot weather is due to 
the same cause. The discovery puts an 
entirely new aspect on this very fatal 
disease, which has been hitherto sup- 
posed to be mainly due to peculiar fer- 
mentation processes under the influence 
of heat that take place in the child’s di- 
gestive tract. With this etiology to guide 
prophylactic measures it will be a much 
easier matter to prevent disease than be- 
fore, and prevention is the best cure. In- 
directly at least this discovery is due to 
the Army Medical Department. 

Even animal diseases have not been 
beyond the range of its activity. Surra— 
a disease that raged very virulently 
among the animals of the Philippines— 
has been shown to be due to the sting of 
a poisonous fly, not unlike some of those 
that exist in South Africa. The preven- 
tion of the disease has become compara- 
tively easy as a consequence, and not a 
little light has been thrown upon similar 
diseases in other countries. Besides all 
this, much that is of practical value has 
been learned with regard to plague and 
to the animals that are liable to be 
affected by it and so become distributers 
of the virus. The attention paid to the 
drainage of swamps and other stagnant 
water in and around Manila has reduced 
the morbidity from malaria, and the in- 
cidence of this disease in Havana has 
been reduced more than one-half by the 
mosquito crusade originally intended to 
combat yellow fever. Finally, when the 
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Army Medical Department took charge 
in Porto Rico smallpox was epidemic 
and the island had for many years suf- 
fered from the disease. All the inhabit- 
ats were vaccinated and smallpox has 
been wiped out. 

We may well be proud of our Army 
medical men. No legislation that will 
put more power into the hands of such 
a department for the good of humanity 
can ever be a mistake. What has been 
accomplished in Cuba when medical 
men, because of the sympathetic attitude 
of a medical Governor-General, had 
proper opportunity is but an example of 
what might be expected anywhere if the 
hands of sanitarians were not tied and 
their best efforts hampered by politicians. 
Meantime we can honor the men that 
did it all and revere the memories of 
those who fell victims to their efforts in 
the cause, for they are our modern mar- 
tyrs for humanity in the best sense of 
the term. 

st 


Satisfaction in “Having Lived” 


For most of us, no matter how suc- 
cessful others may count us, there re- 
mains 

“So much to do that is not e’en begun, 

So much to hope for that we cannot see, 
So much to win, so many things to be,” 


that satisfaction in life at its close is one 
of the rare experiences. For this reason 
convincing evidence of it arrests, chal- 
lenges the attention. 

Seldom has this satisfaction been more 
simply or sincerely expressed than in a 
letter written not long before his death 
by Edward Eggleston to his brother, 
George Cary Eggleston: 

“TI have had a life of enjoyable activity. I 
have been permitted to render some service 
to my generation. I have livéd. If the end 
is near, I have neither reason nor disposition 
to complain. On the contrary, I shall be 
happy to the end and in the end.” 


A like suggestion of content in retro- 
spect comes from a life markedly con- 
trasted with Dr. Eggleston’s in years, cir- 
cumstances and career. The story of this 
lif2, short but complete, is told on the 
title page of a modest memorial volume, 
the tribute of President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, to his son: 


“Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect, a 
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lover of Nature and of his kind, who trained 
himself for a new profession, practiced it 
happily, and through it wrought much good.” 


The closing reference to achievement, 
noteworthy in one who died under forty, 
is to the Park System of Boston, which 
owes everything to Mr. Eliot’s artistic 
insight and oversight. It must have been 
with the tender thought of his son in 
mind that in a recent address on the 
value of rural reservations to great cities, 
President Eliot said: 


“The appropriate pleasures of forests and 
parks are all cheering, refining and cleansing; 
they are soothing and uplifting; they separate 
city men and women from the squalor, tumult 
and transitoriness of the human anthill, and 
bring them face to face with things calm, 
lovely, grand and enduring.” 


It is a happy coincidence for those 
whose point of view is one of sane op- 
timism that lives so widely differing 
should come to the same goal. Quite 
apart from any attempt to “ place” Dr. 
Eggleston, his au revoir to life reveals 
the secret of content in “ having lived.” 
As preacher, editor, story-writer and 
student of history, he found the rewards 
which attend consistent progress in de- 
veloping natural aptitudes, undistracted 
by the “ much to win” and the “ many 
things to be,” rewards which include a 
growing capacity for service from mind- 
ful regard of its opportunities by the 
way. Thus, through experience, Dr. 
Eggleston found himself; what was, for 
him, the habit of life which he calls “ en- 
joyable activity.” Another name for it 
is “ responsiveness to environment,” the 
last word of science in the elusive at- 
tempt to define what life is. To Mr. 
Eliot, on the other hand, the philosophy 
of the contented life seems not to have 
been born of the wisdom which waits the 
slow fruiting of knowledge through ex- 
perience. It was the inspiration of 
thoughtful youth settling into a convic- 
tion and consistently lived up to. Ina 
college thesis he defined success as “ the 
attainment of a competence combined 
with the largest amount of usefulness to 
one’s fellow-men.” To this he added for 
practical guidance the motto: 


“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en; 

In short, sir, study what you most affect.” 
Short as was his life, it sufficed, thus 
ruled, for the realization of its best pos- 
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sibilities, for satisfaction in “ having 
lived.” 

Convincing as is the testimony of lives 
lived, it still is true that the judgment 
which is passed on a life when it is over, 
whether for one’s self or for another, 
must in the nature of things be partial. 
It misses the vital charm which gives 
freshness to living, the expectation of 
what is in store on turning the page; for 
that judgment is Finis on the last page. 
There are, for some of us, times of pause 
before the page is turned, intervals of 
living, when the philosophy of experience 
presses interpretively upon waiting op- 
portunities. It was at one such time, the 
occasion of his advancement to the place 
of Chief Justice on the Supreme Court 
bench of Massachusetts, that Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes summed up his 
conclusion on the meaning of life from 
the experience of his own. Looking to 
the promise of coming years no less than 
to the lesson of years past, he emphasized 
a like philosophy of what makes life 
worth the living. 

“The joy of life,” Justice Holmes said, “ is 
to put out one’s powers in some natural, and 
useful, and harmless way. There is no other. 

Life is the use of one’s powers. As 
to use them to their hight is our joy and 
duty, so it is the one end that justifies itself.” 


The paradox of life that has found 
satisfaction in having lived is that its sur- 
render is often the easiest. It is not asa 
tule those who have “the most to live 
for” who are most reluctant to die, but 
those who have the least. As John Stu- 
art Mill wrote: 

“Tt is not naturally nor generally the happy 
who are most anxious for the prolongation of 
the present life or for life hereafter; it is those 
who have never been happy. Those who have 
had their happiness can bear to part with ex- 
istence, but it is hard to die without ever hav- 
ing lived.” 

ed 


The Referendum 


THE extent to which the popular 
movement for the Initiative and Refer- 
endum has advanced within the past 
three or four years is not generally rec- 
ognized. States which have adopted 
the most complete form of this measure 
as a part of their constitutional law are 
South Dakota in 1898, Utah 1900 and 
Oregon 1902. The Nevada Legislature 
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of 1901 voted to submit the amendment 
to the people, but the next Legislature, 
elected this November, must also give 
its consent. In Washington and Idaho 
the last Legislatures had majorities in 
favor of the constitutional amendment, 
but not the necessary two-thirds. 

Besides these acts of voters and legis- 
latures, political parties in other States 
have brought the issue forward in this 
campaign. In Denver the Fusionists 
and Republicans have declared in its fa- 
vor. In Illinois both Senator Cullom 
and Senator Mason have pronounced 
themselves adherents to the reform, as 
well as Congressman Hopkins, the nom- 
inee of the Republican State Convention 
for United States Senator. 

The movement in Illinois is interesting 
from the fact that it was introduced in 
1899 by a Republican Legislature as a 
purely advisory measure. The act per- 
mitted 25 per cent. of the voters in a city 
and 10 per cent. in the State to petition 
for a popular vote on any question of 
public policy, the vote, however, to 
have no binding effect in law or on the 
Legislature. It was under this law that 
the remarkable vote was taken in Chi- 
cago last spring on the question of mu- 
nicipal ownership. This fall there has 
been a vote throughout the State de- 
manded by 15 per cent. of the voters on 
the questions: 

“ Shall the Legislature submit to the voters 
the question of adopting the Optional Referen- 
dum and the Initiative? ” 

“ Shall the Legislature enact a statute for the 
immediate use of the system in municipali- 
ties?” 

“ Shall United States Senators be elected by 
a direct vote of the people? ” 


A new feature has been injected into 
the campaign for the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum in many States by the newly 
organized Federation for Majority 
Rule, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. This Federation has instituted a 
systematic effort to pledge candidates for 
municipal, State and Congressional as- 
semblies to vote for the submission of 
constitutional amendments, and, pending 
the adoption of such amendments, to 
vote for changing the rules of procedure 
of their assemblies so as to provide for 
an advisory referendum on pending 
measures. The latter program is an in- 
novation in the movement for direct leg- 
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islation, and its utility may be illustrated 
by the action of the Detroit Municipal 
Council last spring in adopting a rule to 
submit all proposed ordinances on pub- 
lic franchises to the voters after the sec- 
ond reading, providing a petition of 5 
per cent. of the voters so requests. Mean- 
while the proposed ordinance is held 
over for final passage, and the members 
of the council have pledged themselves 
to vote as instructed by the majority at 
the referendum. This so-called “ Win- 
etka Plan,” from the name of the village 
in Illinois where it was first employed, is 
found to be especially adapted to munic- 
ipal legislatures, but not so well suited 
to State legislatures. In either case, it 
is admittedly a transitional measure, to 
be used until such time as the State con- 
stitution can be amended. It has served 
the purpose of arousing active interest 
in the whole movement, and has helped 
on the agitation for constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The organizations which are most ac- 
tive in pledging candidates are the labor 
organizations under the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor. In Mis- 
souri the State Federation of Labor and 
the Central Labor unions of the cities 
have a joint committee which has pledged 
nearly all the candidates of all parties 
for legislative seats. In other States 
the matter is taken up by local unions. 
In several States the Farmers’ Grange, 
whose national body some ten years ago 
indorsed the principle, has taken re- 
newed interest in the reform, and is also 
proceeding to pledge candidates. 

Among the Eastern States Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have the most 
energetic agitation for the Referendum. 
In Connecticut the new Economic 
League, which has already elected May- 
ors, places the Referendum foremost, 
and has pledged legislative and munic- 
ipal candidates. In Massachusetts the 
Legislature has for several -years dis- 
cussed the subject annually, but the 
movement of the present year is the first 
time when the popular demand has taken 
organized and systematic shape. 

State federations of labor are in a po- 
sition to make the pledging of candi- 
dates effective, since they quite general- 
ly publish the record of each legislator at 
the close of the legislative session on all 
measures in which labor is interested. 
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The union of the farmers with the labor 
organizations in the non-partisan de- 
mand for the Referendum, under the en- 
ergetic leadership of the Federation for 
Majority Rule, promises to make this is- 
sue a leading one throughout the coun- 
try, not only in the present campaign, 
but more effectively in succeeding cam- 
paigns. 

The Initiative and Referendum are 
among the most hopeful correctives of 
boss rule and corporation jobbery that 
now loom up on the political horizon. 


as 


The threat has been 
carried out. A paint- 
er in Schenectady, N. 
Y., has been expelled from his labor 
union because as a member of the Na- 
tional Guard he served with his company 
when the troops were ordered by Gov- 
ernor Odell to Glens Falls to suppress 
disorder during the strike on a railroad in 
that section. More than that, his em- 
ployers were threatened with a strike if 
they continued to employ him, and they 
were obliged to discharge him. The em- 
ployers declare that he was a good work- 
man, willing to work for their interest, 
but the union has a rule that no member 
shall join the militia or act-as special po- 
lice. The rule of the union is superior 
to the laws and interests of the country. 
We are glad to say that not all labor 
unions defend such a rule, the purpose 
of which is radically anarchistic. All the 
unions declare that they do not defend 
violence ; they say that where there is vio- 
lence it is by those outside who sym- 
pathize too vigorously with them. In 
that case they ought to be glad to have 
the violence suppressed. Indeed, in the 
late coal strike they offered to supply 
guards to the property. But it is hard 
to believe that those who forbid mem- 
bers to join the National Guard can real- 
ly wish that violence should be sup- 
pressed. 


The Expulsion of 
Militiamen 
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We must be fair to 
what is called Chris- 
tian science and give 
Mrs. Eddy her due. She has advised her 
followers that, “ until the public thought 
becomes better acquainted with Chris- 
tian Science, the Christian Scientists shall 
decline to doctor infectious or contagious 


Christian Science 
and Diphtheria 
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diseases.” This advice is given in view 
of the failure to cure a certain girl of 
diphtheria, and the attempt to convict 
the child’s parents and the Christian 
Scientist doctor of responsibility for her 
death. Some people would make it out 
that by this action Mrs. Eddy has gone 
back on her principle of healing. This 
isnot so. She has not at all withdrawn 
her claim to be able to heal by thinking 
a disease thought out of consciousness. 
She has simply advised her followers to 
avoid, out of regard to the blindness of 
our minds, attending to certain cases of 
sickness. A doctor can, for good rea- 
sons, refuse to attend an inquiring pa- 
tient. Even our Lord did not heal all 
the sick people everywhere, and no more 
did Peter or Paul. In the good time 
coming when we shall all have learned 
that the bacilli of diphtheria and cholera 
and plague are mere hallucinations of 
the microscope, to be imagined away by 
a strong act of psychologic will, then 
Mrs. Eddy will—for we understand that 
she is to escape death—withdraw her 
present advice; and then we shall again 
will away our contagion and infection, 
our mosquitoes and our rats. 


& 


One of the most useful 
endowments of scholar- 
ship ever made in this 
country is that of $100,000 for a chair of 
assyriology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, by Edward W. and Clarence 
H. Clark, of Philadelphia. In response 
to an appeal by Dr. John P. Peters they 
took the heaviest burden of the support 
of the University of Pennsylvania’s ex- 
ploration of Nippur, and the results have 
abundantly warranted the expense. Now 
the University possesses by far the larg- 
est and best collection in the country of 
Babylonian documents; and Dr. Hil- 
precht, of the University, who has won 
great fame as an epigraphist, will be the 
first to hold the new chair. He has been 
employed for several years in the work of 
‘lassifying the tablets found at Nippur, 
which were sent to the Ottoman Mu- 
scum in Constantinople, and he now re- 
ports the gift from the Sultan of a re- 
markably fine collection of these tablets 
Which came from the temple library of 
the extremely ancient city of Nippur. As 
yet the details as to that library have been 


Endowment of 
Assyriology 
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very meager, but the general report com- 
ing from Professor Hilprecht is most en- 
couraging. By no scholar and through 
no press has more creditable work been 
done in the beautiful publication of the 
monuments found in the earlier excava- 
tions at Nippur, the inscriptions going 
back to a period of three or four thou- 
sand years before Christ; and a great 
deal more may be expected from Dr. Hil- 
precht and his associates when the newer 
acquisitions are published. We only sug- 
gest that great hospitality be displayed 
in facilitating the studies of other schol- 
ars than those belonging to the Univer- 
sity, as has been the case in the British 
Museum ; and that competent copyists be 
called in to publish the texts as soon as 
may be. As we write we receive Parts 
XIV and XV of the new series of Brit- 
ish Museum texts with a hundred plates, 
of which fifty are devoted to catalogs of 
animals, plants and stones, and fifty to 
mythologic legends. Think of a list of 
the plants in the Garden of Merodach 
Baladan, King of Babylon, in the time 
of Hezekiah, King of Judah. Here it 
is, only not yet translated. 


Js 


By College Nonsense we do 
not now mean the extreme cult 
of football which culminates 
Saturday nor the ordinary formsof rowdy- 
ism, nor the stealing of signs in the rage 
for memorabilia, nor the absurdities of 
initiation into silly societies, nor the ex- 
travagance of the elective system, but a 
comparatively new eruption of silliness 
in the imposition of rules for college con- 
duct of freshmen. We might expect 
some such inanity at some small country 
college, but it has broken out at Colum- 
bia and Cornell. We do not hear of it 
yet, we are glad to say, in Harvard or 
Yale. The upper-class men actually hold 
a meeting and formulate rules for the 
behavior of freshmen, telling them what 
kind of a hat or cap they must wear, 
where and how they must or must not 
smoke, what favored saloons they must 
not visit, and a number of other such im- 
pertinent regulations which interfere 
with liberty, and are none of the business 
of the upper-class men. A student who 
respects himself and his fellow-students 
will have no part in such rude nonsense. 
The decent way is to welcome new stu- 


College 
Nonsense 


ied 
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dents with courtesy and treat them with 
consideration. The imposition of such 
rules may seem very amusing, but the 
trouble is that it is not altruistic, another 
word for Christian. We may seem to be 
making a serious matter out of a small 
and humorous thing, but there is a prin- 
ciple involved which is really very se- 
rious. The sophomore or senior who 
makes himself so much better than a 
freshman will come out of college and 
be likely to think himself of finer stuff 
than the non-university man. 


J 


We have hitherto made it clear that 
compulsory arbitration, such as is the 
rule in New Zealand, has no immediate 
chance of adoption in this country, be- 
cause neither side wants it. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in session in New 
Orleans, said in an address there that 
compulsory arbitration is suggested by 
the subtle enemies of organized labor, 
and would prove a much greater injury 
to organized labor than the ills they now 
complain of. He prefers strikes and 
lockouts. Perhaps the third party, the 
general public, which suffers most from 
strikes and lockouts, may insist that the 


method of arbitration, which is good . 


enough for nations, may be good enough 


for citizens. 
& 


There is a considerable discussion go- 
ing on of the question whether President 
Roosevelt was constitutionally justified 
in intervening in the coal strike. The 
Constitution gave him no more definite 
authority to interfere in the coal strike 
than it does to shoot bears in Mississippi. 
The Constitution gives Senator Hanna 
no specified right to offer his good serv- 
ices, but he does so in his private capac- 
ity, fortified by his official position and his 
recognized ability. It is just so with 
the President. He acted as a private in- 
dividual, claiming no authority in law; 
but he was indicated as the proper man 
to do this by his official rank. 


& 


This time the resignation of M. Pobie- 
donostseff is final and his successor has 
been appointed. Probably the Emperor 
of Russia is greatly pleased, for the 


Procurator-General of the Holy Synod 
has been the most conscientiously pesti- 
lent man in the Russian Empire. It 
seemed as if no reform could take place 
so long as M. Pobiedonostseff was the 
head of the affairs of the Russian 
Church. Russia needs an infusion of 
liberalism, such as General Melikoff was 
not allowed to introduce twenty years 
ago, and such as it is generally supposed 
that the present Emperor would favor. 


a 


Accepting the report of a speech by 
Senator Spooner published by the Asso- 
ciated Press and not contradicted, we 
commented on the language attributed 
to him. He writes us, in response to an 
inquiry : 

“No such idea as electing a President and 
Senate and House for a term of twenty years 
ever entered my mind, nor would I advocate 
any such proposition anywhere. . . . I did 
not suppose that any one would think, who 
knew anything about me, that I could advo- 
cate a proposition so ridiculous and revolu- 
tionary.” 


The correction is late but adequate. 
& 


It has often been said that there is no 
color caste in the West Indies. This is 
hardly true. In social functions those 
of pure Spanish blood, of the higher 
classes, hold themselves aloof from the 
mulattoes; they do not invite mulattoes 
to dinner or dances. In Cuba the col- 
ored people, who did more than their 
share of the revolutionary fighting, are 
now claiming social as well as political 
recognition, and there is trouble brewing, 
as there always is where a superior rank 
tries to keep down one that has had less 
privileges. p 


It is a pretty idea of the celebration of 
the birthday of the Emperor of Japan 
that on that day there should be no suf- 
fering throughout the Empire. On that 
day, twelve hundred years ago, the Em- 
peror Konin decreed that no animal 
should be killed, and that the whole Em- 
pire should pray and feast. The day 
was November 3d, and on that day even 
the prisoners are allowed respite from 
burdensome toil. 
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INSURANCE 


The Prudential-Fidelity Arrange- 
ment 


Mucu talk, some wonder and a little 
resistance have been stirred up by the 
miscalled “merger” between the Fi- 
delity Trust and the Prudential Life, 
both of Newark, N. J. The outcome of 
the application to the court to enjoin the 
transaction has not been reached when 
these lines are written; but there is al- 
ways somebody to object in such cases 
either really on his own behalf as a mi- 
nority party in interest, or by the tem- 
porary loan of his name to somebody 
else for the purpose, so that the fact 
of objection should not be taken as im- 
portant upon the merits. 

There is nothing ominous or even par- 
ticularly suggestive in what are called 
“close relations’ between a life insur- 
ance company and other financial in- 
stitutions. The former have in some in- 


stances grown very large, and they have 
vast assets which they are compelled to 
make productive. 


Government bonds 
are practically gone. The best State 
bonds are scarce, and scarcity also at- 
taches to the best approved bonds of all 
classes. Stocks and call loans necessa- 
rily have a large part. Bank stocks are 
a very desirable class, and if a life com- 
pany owns the majority of the stock in 
a bank or trust company the relationship 
becomes as close as ownership can make 
it. Thus it has come about that each of 
the largest companies “owns” one or 
more banking institutions, and the own- 
ership amounts to “ running ” and “ con- 
trolling.” The danger? It would be 
putting a low estimate on the intelligence 
of THE INDEPENDENT readers to argue 
about the danger. There is none—none 
which did not exist before. Property, 
and responsibility, and life—they are all 
“ dangerous.” 

Now a great Life company has a pub- 
licity that is in some respects dangerous. 
Its size and assets are a challenge to 
some people, both within and without 
legislatures, and there are always schem- 
ers who long to get control for purposes 
of their own. They are not necessarily 
to be regarded as would-be wreckers, 


altho they may be such; at least, they 
have not the experience possessed by the 
men in charge, and (equally important) 
they have no personal name at stake. 
There have been rumors in the past of 
projected attempts upon the Equitable, 
for example. But the names of Hyde 
and Alexander are bound up with the 
fortunes of that company, and thus fam- 
ily pride is in a measure a bulwark for 
it. There are some considerations which 
money cannot touch, and it is well that 
those two families control the stock 
which in the legal sense controls the 
Equitable. 

The Prudential presents a somewhat 
similar case. One man mainly created 
that company ; he is, bound up in it, and 
nothing can happen to it while he lives. 
So say his strong associates also. But 
after them, what? He desires to make 
it impossible for the control to ever pass, 
either by accident or by a deliberate plan, 
into hands which may be less able or, 
possibly, even hostile to the company’s 
prosperity ; he aims to secure a perpetual 
succession of strong guidance for its 
affairs. The mutual arrangement be- 
tween the two institutions is the plan he 
has worked out for this end. It may not 
be the only one possible, but it must 
prove effectual. Any other explanation 
of the purpose is unnecessary to seek; 
any sinister intent is unthinkable, be- 
cause, while men are fallible, they do not 
turn against great fabrics which it has 
been the work and pride of their lives to 
create. 

a 

AT a meeting of the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey held in 
Jersey City last week the following new 
directors were elected: Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, President Mutual Life Insurance 
Company ; Frederic C. Cromwell, Treas- 
urer Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
James N. Jarvie, Arbuckle Bros.; Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Director United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company; George 
G. Haven, Trustee Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; James Timpson, As- 
sistant Treasurer Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Charles D. Dickey, Brown 
Bros. 
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FINANCIAL 


Beneficial Liquidation 


In the decline of prices on the Stock 
Exchange during the ten days ending 
with Saturday last there has been noth- 
ing to cause alarm. The movement has 
been toward normal and safe conditions, 
and away from an artificial and danger- 
ous inflation of market values. A few 
“plunging” speculators have suffered 
large losses of paper profits, with prob- 
ably some reduction of their actual cash 
resources which were the fruit of suc- 
cessful piracy in the recent past; but the 
financial situation has been greatly im- 
proved by the liquidation of their hold- 
ings. They should have been content 
with the gains of past operations, refrain- 
ing from blowing new bubbles and plan- 
ning new raids into other people’s terri- 
tory at a time when all the Treasury’s ex- 
pedients for relief had been exhausted 
and the banks were finding it necessary 
to reduce liabilities by carefully read- 
justing their loans. 

Throughout the country the situation 
is one of great prosperity. In advising 


an increase of wages by Io per cent. for 
150,000 men, President Cassatt, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, said last week 


that, so far as his corporation was con- 
cerned, “this prosperity is bound to con- 
tinue for at least two years, if contracts 
are kept.” Leading railroad companies 
are unable to handle the freight offered. 
At Chicago and other points there is un- 
precedented congestion of freight traffic. 
In and near Pittsburg on Saturday last 
there were thirty miles of loaded cars 
waiting to be moved. An officer of the 
Pennsylvania road said that his com- 
pany must decline for at least a week to 
receive freight. Moreover, there is a 
serious lack of cars. Locomotive and car 
factories are choked with orders for six 
months to come; our companies have 
been borrowing engines from Mexico. 
The crops are large; some of them 
enormous. That barometer of the sit- 
uation, the iron industry, altho contin- 
ually expanding, is unable to supply the 
country’s demands. The Northern out- 
put of ore exceeds last year’s by one- 
quarter; the Steel Corporation’s recent 
earnings show a large increase, and its 
orders on hand are for 5,000,000 tons of 
its products; the rail mills’ output is 
sold ahead to next September. The vol- 
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ume of interior trade is very large. At 
Washington the Treasury is a citadel of 
great strength. 

There was nothing in the general con- 
dition of business and production to 
cause a decline in securities. But prices 
had been lifted so high, upon the inse- 
cure support of speculators’ borrowings, 
that they toppled over. The artificial ad- 
vance had been promoted by an excessive 
expansion of credits. Bank reserves 
here and throughout the country were 
low. The exercise of that conservatism 
and caution which the banking situation 
required was necessarily discouraging to 
the speculative “plungers” and their 
pools. At the same time there was dis- 
closed some evidence that the country 
could not at present absorb any more of 
the watered stocks of the new Trusts, 
and that a considerable quantity of these 
was still undigested. When the leading 
speculators began to suffer, we suppose 
that the most vulnerable of them—those 
having a piratical record—were squeezed 
without mercy by the financial powers 
which in the past they had annoyed. In 
these and other ways was caused that 
liquidation which reduces fever and tends 
to restore health. 


THE proposed new Ax and Tool 
Trust, including twenty-seven companies 
which control 95 per cent. of the output, 
will probably be capitalized at $42,000,- 
000 in stock and bonds. 


....The quantity of iron ore mined 
in the northern lake district this year will 
exceed 26,000,000 tons, which is 25 per 
cent. more than last year’s output. For 
next year 29,000,000 tons are promised. 


....Earnings of the Steel Corporation 
in September and October were $24,130,- 
846, against $21,478,585 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. On Nov- 
ember Ist the Corporation had on hand 
unfilled orders for nearly 5.000,000 tons. 


....Lhe contest between the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and _ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is to be taken into 
the courts upon the Western Union’s ap- 
plication for an injunction to restrain the 
railroad company fromm removing any of 
its poles or wires that are now on the 


company’s property. fe: 
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A. Jaeckel & Co., 


Furriers and Importers. 


Evening Coats, 


falland three-quarter lengths, 
lined with all the stylish Furs of 
the season, 


Broadtail, Persian Lamb and Seal 
Jackets 


in Blouse effects; also the 
stylish Monte Carlo, artistically 
trimmed with Embroideries and 
Passamenteries. 


RUSSIAN SABLES in PELERINES. 


Muffs and Neckpieces of Every 
Description. 


37 Union Square, West. 











Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





Dealers in Railroad Bonds selecied for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 








FOR SALE. 


CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium. size church, Rare bargain. For 
further particulars address 


J. W. FOLLETT, 
2187 Broadway, New York. 


1860 —— THE —— 1902 


INTED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NW YORK. 
OHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
bempany, , thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 


cate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
te Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 





Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E, GIBSON, . 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


I Can Sell Your f Real | Estate 


memes where & © 
yo Tiighest ree faces ts 14 cites. 
Mm. Ostrander, 269 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


Photo Electrotype Engraving GO. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John. 





Iara 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS & PROFITS OVER $5,000,000, 


Transacts a general banking business. 
Acts as Guardian, Adminstrator, Receiver; registers and transfers corporate stocks 
and bonds. 
Guarantees titles to real estate throughout the State of New Jersey. 
Its Safe Deposit Vaults are the best equipped in the State. Absolutely fire and 
burglar proof. 
Accounts of Manufacturers, Merchants, Corporations, Estates and Individuals 


solicited. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 


UZAL H. McCA ER . JOHN F. DRYDEN Vice-President 
THOMAS N. RTER 2nd VieoFrendent ond @ General Counsel 
Tus 
FREDERICK W,. Sec cretary ‘and Treasurer 
JAMES H. SHA Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS; 


JOHN F. Day Dey JAMES W. ALEXANDSS, a" H. HYDE LESLIE D WARD, 
§ N. McCARTER EDGAR B. WARD WILLIAM SCHEERER, 
SCHUYLER. Be AR CKSON, UzaL H. McCARTER, EROME TAYLO 
ENRY 8. TAM B. COOLER, Jr. CHARLES A: staan FORREST F. UERNARD STRAU 
HEN 8 88, 
OHN C. NISELE, ANTHONY RB. RUSER, WM. H. MoINTYRE. 


p~awwwowwewowowrwooenoeerewrerrwee eee eee VeewuwwveeweeeeortererrCTTeCCT CCT wTerweTertlhlU 


0000000060000006000000000000002 | RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pros't. STUYVESANT IS 

Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. TH ENE 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE BS HIOKOK Cashi’r. EDWARD J, BALD 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashi’ 


HARVEY FISK The —s Park mr ag 


Surplus......... eneenceanand 
+ 


DIRECTORS: rabech, = Stuyvenens Fish, > 
AND SONS 3| £2: ch eek 
‘ , Geo! 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
7 n> rge rge 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
ssues Letters ot Great t tor Sensslaze available in 
all parts ef the world. 


Bankers and Dealesin 863) weEgTERN LANDS 


if you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, no charge 


United States 3|SIX PER CENT. NET 


fst ae! idle monea? woos nat you six per poems. * sound 
rst mo; secu eas Government bonds. 26 years’ 
: 4 full information 


Government. UR er 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


31 YEARS 9¥5.F10ri 
B lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addre®. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


hn mage Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
- me Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, lows 


New York Boston WAEEANTS AND BONDS of Okiahoma Territory, anlls 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lisi 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approve. 

R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Te. 
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Marked 


Personal 


When you receive a letter marked “Personal,” it has a special import—secures 
special attention—gets close to you, individually. 


We want you to consider this ad as marked “ Personal.” Think of an 


International 
Investment 
Opportunity 


put up to you, individually—make it personal. Would you invest a portion of your spare 
savings, your idle capital, in a success that already is? 

We do not ask you to place blind faith in our proposition without giving you something 
practical to base your belief upon. There is a future—a big golden, glorious future for our 
Company. The proof is present—and positive. We own and operafe and cordially invite 


you to inspect C offee Roast t ng IM. t 1 I S 


occupying an entire building at 223 Michigan Street, Chicago. We have transportation facili- 
ties and possessions in South America, Mexico, etc., as follows: 


Steamboats, sailing vessels, shipyards, sawmills, a furniture factory, a vast 
mahogany output, steel plant, iron and woodworking shops, cigar and tobacco 
factory and other industries. We own five valuable government franchises. 

We aim to control the immense output of raw material produced in tropical America, much 
as the Great Hudson Bay Coseany grew to control the trade of Canada; and in addition we 
turn these raw products for which there is an established market into finished merchandise 

Would you invest $10.00, $100.00 or $1,000 oo in a company composed of representative 
capitalists and professional men—ministers, judges, bankers? 

Would you place your funds in a Company that earned 10 per cent. net last year— 
that has abundant assets, no liabilities? 

Wouldn’t you prefer to intrust your money to a company that is in reality simply a large 
partnership, yet protected against personal liability, every member of which has a voice and 
vote in the affairs of the concern? 

Would’nt you deem it a safe proposition to be indentified with an already established 
and prosperous international trading, manufacturing and transportation company that is bound 
to thrive and prosper in proportion to the development of the vast resources of the South 
American countries ? 

Won’t you write or call for further information? 


BRANCH OFFICES: TABASCO-CHIAPAS TRADING 


721 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
G6. H. Thomas & Co., 701 Law Building, TRANSPORTATION COMP ANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. Main Office, U. S. A. 
G. H. Richter, 33 Plymyer Building, 1602 Title and Trust Building. 
Gacianetl, Chie 100 Washington St., Chicago. 
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$ 


$1,200 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Crude Rubber is to-day worth twice as much as it was ten years ago 
years the supply has not equalled the demand. Everybody satan Ba again oy ee 
costs more money than a bushel of wheat. Its uses are constantly and enormously in- 
creased from year to year. Every industry, every branch of science daily finds some new 
purpose for it, for which nothing else will answer. It is as indispensable to our modern 
civilization as wheat—or coal—or cotton. Yet its production is on the same primitive and 
ggg basis that it was on the day when Goodyear first made rubber a commercial pos- 
sibility. 

The world’s present inadequate supply of crude rubber is gathere i 
trees that are scattered here and there in the jungles of parses lng Nagy 
and improvident natives who are engaged in this pursuit invariably “tap to death ” the tr 
unrestrained, because of the climate, by white supervision. Because they have to oanitealll 
further and further into the jungle each year at an added outlay of time and money, and be- 
cause the supply of wild trees, in answer to the incessantly increasing demand is rapid! 
vanishing, the price of crude rubber has doubled in the last decade. ee 





There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. It can be gathered 
every day in the year irrespective of weather or season. It can be 
sold every dey in the year in every market in the world and at a 
stable price that has been steadily advancing for many years. 











We have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in the world, and with the finest climate. 
On this land we are changing the production 0 crude rubber from the primitive and destruc- 
tive method now employed by the natives to the most scientific and economic plan known 
to modern forestry. You cannot name any article of world-wide use whose production has 
undergone so radical a development as we are now engaged in without vastly enriching those 
interested in the change. ’ 

An acre of rubber trees brought into bearing on our land will produce a net income of 
from $200 to $300 a year for more years than you can possibly live. These figures are not 
paper estimates and they are not ours. They are based upon results now being actuall 
obtained in scientific rubber culture, and they are proven by the most reliable sources of in. 
formation in the world—the government reports of the United States and Great Britain. 


The. remarkable opportunity is now open for securing shares in this great 
enterprise, each share representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre 
of land in our orchard, on a plan by which we plant and bring this orchard 
into bearing. There is no large cash down payment, as the purchaser pays for 
the land in modest monthly instalments running over the development period 

We plant 600 trees to the acre, and “ tap to death ” 400 of them, getting every 
otnce of the rubber milk from them and leaving 200 trees to the acre the nor- 
mal number for permanent yield. The advantage of this early tapping is that 

by so doing dividends begin in the same year, and are sufficient 

before theshares are all paid for, to pay your money nearly all back. 
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$ Here is a safe, conservative and perma- 
nent investment in an industry new 
enough to be immensely profitable, yet old enough 
to have lost all element of risk. 


Any one can own such shares, or acres. Supposing you buy only five. You 
pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 to $25 a month for a limited period, 
until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series—$264 each; 
but during the period of these payments, you will have received dividends 
amounting to $210 per share; hence the actual net cost of your 
shares or acres is only $54 each, and you own real estate then worth at least 
$2,500, and from the maturity period onward longer than you can live, your five 
acres, or shares, will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This 
is a most conservative estimate (based on government reports of the United 
States and Great Britain) for 200 trees per acre, and figuring them as yielding 
each only two pounds of crude rubber per year, a total of 400 pounds at 60 cents 
net per pound. Of course if you buy Io shares your income would be $2,400 
yearly ; or, better still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street 
Trust Co., of Boston, acts as trustee for the shareholders throughout. It holds 
the title to be the property. It holds the money paid in for shares and this 
money can only be drawn out upon evidence that the property is being devel- 
oped as agreed with you. You are fully protected against loss in case of lapse 
of payments, or in case of death. You are granted a suspension of payments 
forgo days at any time you wish. We agree to loan you money on your shares. 
In fact, if there is any safeguard you desire you have only to ask for it. 

If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small 
monthly instalments, will bring you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE 
PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE PERIOD OF PAYMENT, 
and will then bring you $100 A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, 
we could not keep you out. Send us at once $20 as the first monthly payment 
to secure § shares—$4o for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for as 
many shares as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself not to 
wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when, perhaps, 
you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of shareholders scat- 
tered through 40 States, who have investigated and invested. Our literature ex- 
plains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every statement. We will send it 
to you immediately on request. 





Our shares are selling above par right now, and are selling fast. 
There have already been two advances in price, each of $12 per share. 
There are not many shares left in the present series and the price is liable 
to another advance without further notice to the readers of the 
Independent. 


Mutual Rubber Production Co. 


" 92 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 19028 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
iap- ist, 1902 - $28,291,564.38 
ES 5,905 ,423.85 
BS Bd4 140.53 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


—— _ = 
ASSETS, .......0+05 ” ..-$19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES 17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in ev: licy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 











346 Broadway, - New York. 

A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


"lela 


OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive. 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro. 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $82,721,633.25 


29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all poiicies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and psi 
ap insurance values to which the insured {s entitled by the Mas 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application # 
the Company’s Office. 


Ben}. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y: 


Liabilities - - 








1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Pital Stock, all cash.....cccccccccee eeccccccces 
Insurance Reserve 
Yass Losses and other claims 
et Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $5,424,437 00 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if n0t 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUF 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, a colossal com 
pany without superior, will bring you informatio. 
Send one. 
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J.W. ALEXANDER A VSS J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


_ @ 


@© A HAPPY 

‘S ‘THANKSGIVING, 

‘ Twenty years ago—on November 26" 1882- 
a young man, 31 years of age , took out Endowment . 
No.2 51,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid & | 
$487. *° and each year since has paid a similar amount. art | 

This year — two days before Thanksgiving st 
his policy matures,and he can receive in cash 


$14,885.50 











This is areturn of all premiums paid— 
and $5,137.30 in addition — to Say nothing of 
the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 | 





, years. 


iC y 


RK) 


f men of energy and character to act as representatives 9 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2“ Vice President. 
Mw; 


? 
RAN ee 
AU Ra 
In i ¢ 


Tees 
“Vy 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York: Dept. No. 79. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
if issued at years of age. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





ALLEN, President. 


- Vice-President 
nd Vice-President 

- = Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


K, - Asst, 


AN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 





Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 192..$2,860,886.83 
THOMAS ‘H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 


ane Waste conformity with the Charter of the Con. 
ny following. statement of its affairs on th 
‘of December, 1901 : 


Iiuring the vest $278,102.19 
WI 
Rent routed 


rred and 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 83'617:68 $197,649.63 


Occu 





2,639 ,000.00 
1,159,385.19 


253. 193.27 
225,710.12 


The 
and paid to the thereof, or 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of Februa: 
all interest thereon will cease. The 








Anson W. 
John D. Hewlet: 
Charies D. Leverich, 
Ecander N. feovell, 
eno ant 
Charles H. 
George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
BP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t 


-stoneencmemeememeniet tensa ctama erase mtn 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae [svt 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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53.193. 
25,710.12 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, - . PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 a - - $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 . . “ 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid . - NONE 


1896-—Five Years’ Progress—1901 


‘THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JULY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks : - - : 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies 
Real Estate - - - - - 
United States Bonds - 

State and City Bonds 

Rail Road Bonds - - 

Water and Gas Bonds - 

Rail Road Stocks - - 

Gas Stocks - - - 

Bank and Trust Co. Stock - 


PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 
- - $ 634,686 54 
ero 430,586 48 
: - - 1,608,892 06 
$1,600,000 00 2,050,000 00 
1,325,000 00 1,364,500 00 
1,203,750 00 1,285,925 00 
100,000 00 97,500 00 
4,315,000 00 6,662,550 00 
50,000 00 109,000 00 

‘ 175,000 00 508,250 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - 124,550 00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1902 : 





LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - . . - 
Reserve Premium Fund : 
Unpaid Losses’ - : - - - 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 
Reserve for Taxes . 
Net Surplus - - 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





991,446 48 
2 50,562 87 
$15,918;449 43 





$3,000,000 00 
5,405,511 00 
738,796 65 
675,454 43 
50,000 00 
6,068,687 35 
$15,918,449 43 





JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELDRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


{ Secretaries. HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 
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